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Volume 9. 

HORTLY after the 
oa race riots in Chi- 

cago last year, a 
commission was appoint- 
ed to investigate the cause of the trouble. The commission, which 
is composed of both Libranians and white men. is still at work. 
Just why this commission was appointed is not clear to most 
people. It looks as if it has been created for the purpose of 
whitewashing some of the very black deeds of the white hood- 
lums of Chicago. The riot was based on the violation of the 
laws of God as well as the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 


: amendments to the Constitution of the United States. 


HE scum of the white race wanted segregation. They 

wanted it in everything. If it were left to most of them 
there would be two entrances to heaven, with a pearly gate for 
the white applicants for celestial robes and an ebony gate for 
those of the darker races. These poor whites had not the where- 
with to spend the hot season at a first-class summer resort. The 
public bathing beach was all they could afford, but they did not 
want the members of our race to enjoy the privileges they had. 
The very fact that they found so much pleasure in bathing in 
the lake on a hot day made them want to keep the Libranians 
from enjoying the privilege. They precipitated a riot to instill 
fear in the hearts of all members of the black race. 

The Red element of the labor unions used the riots as an 
excuse to get all the members of our race out of the packing 
houses, and to make it unsafe for our people in the “back o* the 


. yards” district where the Red foreigners hold sway. Southern 


soldiers stationed at Camp Grant were brought to Chicago to 
assist in quelling the riots. Prejudice born and bred in them 
caused them to make the most of every 


The Race Riot Commission 
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were circulated among 
our group in the South 
in an effort to keep them 

there. Some of those 
who had already come North were frightened into returning to 
the South, completely cowed and willing to accept the treatment 


and the living conditions the whites of the South saw fit to 
give them. 


UR people were not to blame for the riots. Both white and 

black know this. The commission, it seems, has been created 
for the sole purpose of taking the heaviest part of the blame off 
the whites where it does belong and placing it on the blacks who 
were not at all to blame. They are making an effort to prove 
that both sides were to blame to some extent, and it is through 
this “both sides” they wish to whitewash the matter, then they 
know that only the white people were at fault. 

They are asking Libranians for contrbutions to help carry 
on the work of the commission. It hardly seems fair to pay 
some one to incriminate you when you are innocent, but that is 
practically what it amounts to when a member of our group 
contributes to this cause, for about all he can hope to get out of 
it is a bit of shame attached to his name and the privilege of 
having a few Libranian figureheads to sit in the council and ap- 
prove all that the white members of the commission propose. 


DON’T WANT THE VOTES 


PEAKING of Democrats and Negroes—an Indiana Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress, in an address at a recent po- 
litical meeting, stated that he would much rather be defeated 
than to win through Negro votes. He also expressed a hope that 
a clause would be inserted in the plat- 


opportunity to persecute the inhabitants YQ form at the coming county convention 
of the black belt. 


CONTENTS denouncing and disowning Negroes. 
Base This man, incidentally is a German and 
NE of the objects of the riot was | = proto 5S 2oUCUTTUIIIITISN |] the other members of the organisation 


to spread Southern propaganda. 
The Southerners wanted the blacks to 
stay in the South. They needed them 
in the cotton fields and on the sugar 
plantations. They needed them in many 
other industries, for since many of the 
Libranians, tired of Southern mis- 
treatment, have moved to the North, 
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Southern industry has been crippled, |... caring 
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Indiana is one of those “pivotal” states 
that has been pretty well supplied with 
Negro voters in the past few years and 
has had 45,000 newly enfranchised re- 
cruits recently added. These black citi- 
zens certainly won’t force their votes 
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those remaining in the South into stay- If 
ing there by pointing the finger of 
scorn at the Northern cities. “Just see 
how they treat your kind up there. Bet- 
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ter stay here where we treat you well,” will begin the “Otambi” series. These 
they teld the frightened black people. Bes cr ene aR Hoos anette stories fill deal with life in the African 
Wierd tales of members of our race freezing to death in winter, 


jungles in all its beauty, mystery and wonder. Be sure to order 
starving and sleeping in the streets in big cities of the North your December number early so that you won’t miss “Otambi.” 
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The Auto-Biography of an Ex-Colored Man 





WATCHED the columns in the news- 
papers and answered a number of ad- 
vertisements; but in each case found 
the positions were such as I could not 
fill or did not want. I also spent sev- 
eral dollars for “ads” which brought 
me no replies. In this way I came to 
know the hopes and disappointments 
of a large and pitiable class of hu- 
manity in this great city, the peope who look for work 
through the newspapers. After some days of this sort 
of experience, I concluded that the main difficulty with 
me was that I was not prepared for what I wanted to 
do. I then decided up a course which, for an artist, 
showed an uncommon amount of practical sense and 
judgment. I made up my mind to enter a business col- 
lege. I took a small room, ate at lunch counters, in 
order to economize, and pursued my studies with the 
zeal that I have always been able to put into any 
work upon which I set my heart. Yet, in spite of all 
my economy, when I had ueen at the school for sev- 
eval months, my funds gave out compiciely. I reach- 
ed the point where | could not afford suiticient food 
for each day. In this piisht, J] was glad to get, 
throvgh one of the teachers, « jos as an ordinary 
clerk in a downtown wnclesale house. I did my work 
faicnfully, and received a raise of salary before I 
ezpected it. I even manazed to save a little money 
out of my modest earninys. In fact, I began then 
te ccntract the money feve*, which later took strong 
possession of me. I kept my eyes open, watching for 
1 chance to better my conditicn it fizally came in 
the form of a position with a house which was at the 
t'n-e establishing a Sous: Aneri*an department. My 
knowledge of Spanish ‘vas, of course, the principial 
cause of my good luck; ana i! did more for me; it 
placed me where the other clerks were practically 
put out of comnetitioa with me. I was not slow in 
raking advantage of the opportunity to make myself 
indispensible to the firm. 

What an interesting and absorbing game is money 
making! After each deposit at my savings bank, I 
used to sit and figure out, all over again, my principal 
and interest, and make calculations on what increase 
would be in such and such time. Out of this I de- 
rived a great deal of pleasure. I denied myself as 
much as possible in order to swell my savings. Even 
so much as I enjoyed smoking, I limited myself to 
an occasional cigar, and that was generally of a va- 
riety which in my old days at the “Club” was known 
as “Henry Mud.” Drinking I cut out altogether, 
but that was no great sacrifice. 

The day on which I was able to figure up $1,000.00 
marked an epoch in my life. And this was not be- 
cause I had never before had money. In my gambling 
days and while I was with my “millionaire” I han- 
dled sums running high up into the hundreds; but 
they had come to me like fairy god-mother’s gifts, 
and at a time when my conception of money was that 
it was made only to spend. Here, on the other hand, 
was a thousand dollars which I had earned by days of 
honest and patient work, a thousand dollars which I 
had carefully watched grow from the first dolar; 
and I experienced, in owning them, a pride and satis- 
faction which to me was an entirely new sensation. 
As my capital went over the thousand dollar mark, 
I was puzzled to know what to do with it, how to 
put it to the most advantageous use. I turned down 
first one scheme and then another, as though they had 
been devised for the sole purpose of gobbling up my 
money. I finally listened to a friend who advised me 
to put all I had in New York real estate; and under 
his guidance:I took equity in a piece of property on 
which stood a rickety old tenement house. I did not 
regret following this friend’s advice, for in something 
like six months I disposed of my equity for more 
than double the investment. From that time on I 
devoted myself to the study of New York real estate, 
and watched for opportunities to make similar in- 
vestments. In spite of two or three speculations 
which did not turn out well, I have been remarkably 
successful. Today I am the owner and part-owner 
of several flat houses. I have changed my place of 
employment four times since returning to New York, 





By James Weldon Johnson 





“It would have been easier to take the 
place of a gradiator no matter how 
fierce the Numidian lion, than to tell that 
slender girl that I had Negro blood in 
my veins.” 





and each change has been a decided advancement. 
Concerning the position which I now hold, I shall say 
nothing except that it pays extremely well. 

As my outlook on the world grew brighter, I began 
to mingle in the social circles of men with whom I 
came in contact; and gradually by a process of elimi- 
nation, I reached a grade of society of no small de- 
gree of culture. My appearance was always good 
and my ability to play on the piano, especially rag- 
time, which was then at the height of its vogue, made 
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Opportunity 


YASTER of human destinies am J! 
Fame, love and fortune on my footsteps 
wait ; 
Cities and ficlds I walk; I penetrate 
Deserts and scas remote, and passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace—-soon or late 
I knock unbidden once at every gate! 


66 VF slecping, wake—if feasting, rise before 
I turn away. It ts the hour of fate, 

And they who follow me reach every state 

Mortals desire, and conquer every foe, 

Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 

Condenned to failure, penury and woe, 

Seek me in vain and uselessly implore, 

I answer not, and I return no more!” 


Fe oe fo oe oe ode ote fe ate oe ale ate ole ate ole ole ate ole age ole ole ale ole ole ole ale ote ole ole ole ole ole ole ote ole ake fe 


me a welcome guest. The anomaly of my social po- 
sition often appealed strongly to my sense of humor. 
I frequently smiled inwardly at some remark not 
altogether complimentary to people of color; and 
more than once I felt like declaiming, “I am a colored 
man. Do I not disprove the theory that one drop 
of Negro blood renders a man unfit ” Many a night 
when I returned to my room after an enjoyable even- 
ing, I laughed heartily over what struck me as the 
capital joke I was playing. 

Then I met her, and what I had regarded as a joke 
was gradually changed into the most serious ques- 
tion of my life. I first saw her at a musical which 
was given one evening at a house to which I was fre- 
quently invited. I did not notice her among the other 
guests before she came forword and sang two sad 
little songs. When she began I was out in the hall- 
way where many of the men were gathered; but with 
the first few notes I crowded with the others into the 
doorway to see who the singer was. When I saw 








A Synopsis of the Preceding Chapters 
On Page 11 





the girl, the surprise which I had felt at the first 
sound of her voice was heightened; she was almost 
tall and quite slender, with lustrous yellow hair and 
eyes so blue as to appear almost black. She was as 
white as a lily, and she was dressed in white. In- 
deed, she seemed to me the most dazzlingly white 
thing I had ever seen. But it was not her delicate 





beauty which attracted me most; it was her voice, a 
voice which made one wonder how tones of such pas- 
sionate color could come from so fragile a body. 

I determined that when the prgramme was over I 
would seek an introduction to her; but at the moment, 
instead of being the easy man of the world, I be- 
came again the bashful boy of fourteen, and my cour- 
age failed me. ! contented myself with hovering as 
near her as politeness would permit; near enough to 
hear her voice, which in conversation was low, yet 
thrilling, like the deeper middle tones of a flute. I 
watched the men gather around her talking and 
laughing in an easy manner, and wondered how it 
was possible for them to do it. But destiny, my spe- 
cial destiny, was at work. I was standing near, talk- 
ing with affected gayety to several young ladies, who, 
however, must have remarked my preoccupation; for 
my second sense of hearing was alert to what was 
being said by the group of which the girl in white was 
the center, when I heard her say, “I think his playing 
of Chopin is exquisite.” And one of my friends in 
the group replied, “You haven't met him? Allow 
me—” then turning to me, “Old man, when you have 
a moment I wish you to meet Miss ——.” I don’t 
know what she said to me or what I said to her. I 
can remember that I tried to be clever, and experi- 
enced a growing conviction that I was making myself 
appear more and more idiotic. I am certain, too, that 
in spite of my Italian-like complexion, I was as red 
as a beet. 

Instead of taking the car I walked home. I need- 
ed the air and exercise as a sort of sedative. I am not 
sure whether my troubled condition of mind was due 
to the fact that I had been struck by love or to the 
feeling that I had made a bad impression upon her. 

As the weeks went by, and when I had met her sev- 
eral more times, I came to know that I was seriously 
in love; and then began for me days of worry, for I 
had more than the usual doubts and fears of a young 
man in love to contend with. 

Up to this time I had assumed and played my role 
as a white man with a certain degree of nonchalance, 
a carelessness as to the outcome, which made the 
whole thing more amusing to me than serious; but 
now I ceased to regard “being a white man” as a sort 
of practical joke. My acting had called for mere 
external effects. Now I began to doubt my ability 
to play the part. I watched her to see if she was 
scrutinizing me, to see if she was looking for any- 
thing in me which made me differ from the other men 
she knew. In place of an old inward feeling of su- 
periority over many of my friends, I began to doubt 
myself; I began even to wonder if I really was like 
the men I associated with; if there was not, after all, 
an indefinable something which marked the differ- 
ence. 

But, in spite of my doubts and timidity, my affair 
progressed; and finally I felt sufficiently encour- 
aged to decide to ask her to marry me. Then began 
the hardest struggle of my life, whether to ask her 
to marry me under false colors or to tell her the whole 
truth. My sense of what was exigent made me feel 
there was no necessity of saying anything; but my 
inborn sense of honor rebelled at even indirect decep- 
tion in this case. But however much I moralized on 
the question, I found it more and more difficult to 
reach the point of confession. The fear that I might 
lose her took possession of me each time I sought to 
speak, and rendered it impossible for me to do so. 
That moral courage requires more than physical cour- 
age is no mere poetic fancy. 

I am sure I would have found it easier to take the 
place of a glediator, no matter how fierce the Numi- 
dian lion, than to tell that slender girl that I had 
Negro blood in my veins. The fact which I had at 
times wished to cry out, I now wished to hide forever. 

During this time we were drawn together a great 
deal by the mutual bond of music. She loved to hear 
me play Chopin, and was herself far from being a 
poor performer of his compositions. I think I carried 
her every new song that was published which I 
thought suitable for her voice, and played the accom- 
paniment for her. Over these songs we were like two 

(Continued on page 15) 
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THE TRUST GOLD 


By Lee Foyles Rogers 





MAY not be doing just the right thing 

by giving you this story, because,— 
well, because it really happened, and I 
came within an inch to swearing I 
wouldn’t write it—no, not even for a 
keepsake. But Mister McClave is a 
good natured and kind old gentleman, 
and will probably forgive me. Of 
course his real name isn’t McClave at 
all, I am considering him that much— 
you'll excuse that whiff of story atmosphere? 

This is just as I got it, word for word, incident 
for incident, no polishing up as the fictioners pride 
themselves in doing. No, I didn’t receive it in this 
form; it was told me one evening, and you are prob- 
ably wondering where I got such a prodigious mem- 
ory. You see, I jotted most of it down—by short- 
hand; Mister McClave didn’t know I was doing it— 
if he had there would have been no story. 

I have already told you it was one evening, so 
now picture Mr. McClave and me sitting near a win- 
dow, with dusk and the shadows enveloping the street 
and choking the daylight in the room about us. 





E was fingering a cigar, the kind he always 

smoked. I can’t say that I was smoking too, for 
really I don’t. Neither of us had spoken for five 
minutes and I suppose he had forgotten I was near, 
so steadily was he gazing out of the window and 
across the street. Presently his eyes fell upon the 
evening’s paper resting upon a small round table an 
arm’s length away, and I could see the muscles in hit 
stern face move, followed by a faint smile that crept 
about his mouth. 

Instinctively I leaned over and the reproduction of 
a photograph of an army officer arrested my eyes. 
It was captioned, “Noted Army Officer Retires,” 
while below it read, “Brigadier General Norwood C. 
Calbert, U. S. A.” in smaller type, ““Who retires af- 
ter a notable career, having served in the Philip- 
pines, Canal Zone, and Mexico, and commanded a 
brigade of regulars in the late war.” 

When I settled back in my chair, Mr. McClave 
stirred and motioned toward the paper. 

“Seeing the face of Calbert carries me back,” he 
remarked. “He doesn’t look at bit as he used to 
though of course a score of years does make a dif- 
ference.” 

This was my opportunity for delving into the past 
of a man who hardly if ever, talked of himself. It 
was then that I got out my pad and pencil, and 
shielded by the fading light began to write. 

“You know him personally?” I asked. 


Mr. McClave nodded. 
“TI knew him long before he got in those,” indicat- 
ing his uniform with his forefinger. “It was a pe- 


culiar way, the way I met him—” 
He stopped short as if pronouncing sacred rituals 
in an appropriate place at an inappropriate time. 
“T’m listening,” I broke in. That was all I could 
think of to say at that moment. I was afraid if I 
said more he would do the opposite. So he drew him- 
self together and pulled at his gray flecked mustache. 
“It happened over thirty-five years ago,’ he began, 
“and I have my first time to tell it.” He turned 
slightly and eyed me curiously, hardly giving me 
time to hide my pad. “Can you keep it?” he asked. 
“Keep it! Of course!” I exclaimed. 


H E settled back slowly in his seat. I wonder now 
if he read on my face how uncertain his secret 
was in my possession. 

“It was in eighty-five,” he began in earnest, “when 
I went out west with a friend who had caught the 
gold fever. I was eighteen and took the trip more 
as an adventure than probably most of those whom 
I saw and with whom I came in contact. It was 
all new to me, that prospecting business, but I tell 
you it was no picnic, no, not by a thousand miles. 
We settled down in a place called Danvers Gulch, 
named after big Bill Danvers, who first settled there. 
Everybody feared Danvers; he owned the only saloon 
within fifty miles—” 

He paused and I chuckled. 

“Well, it was roughing it out there in the true 
sense,” he resumed. “One day we heard a great com- 
motion, and going out saw everybody looking in one 
direction, some pointing and others exclaiming, 


Snake grinned, threw the dagger and it lodged in the board back of me. 


He threw the 


dagger at me again, and I closed my eyes and determined to die! The seconds passed and 


then . 





‘Square Calbert!’ and ‘There he comes!’ and the like. 
Presently a man came riding out of the crowd and 
dismounted at Danvers’ place, that’s where they all 
stopped. I tell you he was a fine looking chap, that 
Calbert fellow. I wondered why they were making 
such a fuss over him until I heard someane remark, 
‘Struck it rich, he did, an’ right where I pt up for a 
month an’ never even looked around ’causy they told 
me the place was dead.’ 

“We all went in and ‘Square Calbert’—even Daa- 
vers called him that—treated the house; he was 
pretty liberal with his money I went up in the bal- 
cony and awed by the sight, dropped in a chair. I 
sat there for a few minutes longer than I had in- 
tended, and it was as I was rising to go that I over- 
heard low voices from the other side of a curtain 
which separated me from some kind of a private en- 
closure. I lost sight of Calbert as I drew up nearer, 
and what I heard made me shiver. Three or four 
men were perfecting plans to rob Calbert of his gold. 
‘All set, we gits ’im tonight,’ one drawled. 

“Well, I didn’t know what was the proper thing 
to do, I was frightened and nervous when I came 
down. Just as I got outside Calbert rode by and on 
up for about quarter of a mile where he dismounted 
and went into a shack. That’s where he stayed, I 
thought. 

To make a long story short, that evening I paid 
him a visit, and told him all I had heard. He seemed 
to scoff at the idea, and he laughed at me. But I 
knew what I was talking about. 

“I’m always ready for that sort of thing, chappie,” 
he told me. “It doesn’t worry me.” 


HK E made me feel as if I were butting in, and 
what I could’ have kicked myself for, I changed 
color. He saw it right away and knew than that 
1 was a tenderfoot. Good naturedly he patted me 
on the shoulder. 

“Chappie, you are young, and you're straight,” he 
told me. “Stay so. Listen, I feel right grateful for 
what you’ve done and I’m going to tell you some- 
thing. If they “get me,” I’m leaving all my gold 
in your care—you'll find it in that old tree just to 
the right here, three leather bags of it—keep it. If I 


nite the dust one is yours and the other two you give 
to my people.” 


+++ 





My Mirrors 


By Flossie B. McClain 


oo deep down to the very depths, 
Ever daring to pierce them through, 
I behold magnified a noble soul 

In mirrors of midnight hue. 


HESE mirrors so powerful, so wide, 
Exempt from all passion and lust, 
Shine out like bright stars from the heavenly 
world, 
verflowing with glory and trust. 


_ are the dreams they do disclose, 
Ever sweet are the tales and true, 

Wove far in the depths of those soft black eyes, 
Those two mirrors of midnight hue. 





“He wrote it all down and signed his name, Nor- 
wood C. Calbert, and gave me the address of his 
people who lived in the east. I didn’t know exactly 
what to say. He took my hand in his big strong one 
and patted me on the arm with the other. I tell 
you I liked him, and he was so young, just my senior 


by seven years. 
‘Square’ Calbert.” 

Mr. McClave paused as if living over again those 
days. I tried to imagine myself in his place, and feel 
the fire of emotions which sweep one’s soul when 
recailing the events of a time long past, and, what 
gives it a lustre that years cannot dim, which will 
never come back| I felt that Mr. McClave was un- 
dergoing similar emotions. 

“Well, they ‘got’ him,” he went on. “Just imagine 
their anger when they could not find his gold. They 
took him away, wanted to make him tell where he had 
it hid, I suppose. No one knew any better, every- 
body thought ‘Square’ Calbert had slipped away in the 
night, and, what is strange to me now, I kept it all 
to myself. I never doubted that he had been clain. 
The years passed. I was unsuccessful in locating his 
family. In his home town they all knew the Calberts, 
but they had moved away. In nearly every nook and 
corner of the globe I sought some trace of him, but 
my quest was in vain. Each year I was more con- 
vinced that he was dead; the world always loses 
its best men. For years, though no one suspected, I 
carried a fortune in my trunk, the labors of a man 
forgotten, of a man dead. I felt it a sacred trust, 
this man’s gold in my possession. Entitled to a third 
of it as I was, it remained untouched through all 
those years. 

“Then came the war with Spain. Two months after 
I enlisted they sent me to the Philippines, and for 
six weeks I was in the midst of some of the- worst 
fighting of the campaign. They got me, right here 
on the shoulder. I spent a week at the base hospital, 
after which I was sent to Manila. 


“O NE day as I was idling about the grounds, 
eager to get back with my regiment, a group 
of officers came up -and fraternized with us—there 
were a number of others more or less seriously 
wounded about at that time. It was plain to me that 
one or two of the officers had just come over, and it 
was into the face of these that I found myself star- 
ing. He returned my gaze, and looking away, glanced 
at me for the second time. It seemed I could not take 
my eyes off him; he was a fine looking soldier, a cap- 
tain of the infantry. Walking over to me he smiled 
and asked me of my wound. It was then that I saw, 
it all came back to me, his voice, it was the voice of 
‘Square’ Calbert. I told him so and he was startled 
as he drew nearer. 

“Army etiquette was forgotten. He took my hand 
in a warm eager grasp, and for the time we became 
oblivious of all about us, even of the warm sunshine 
aid the odors of the tropics Memories of the past 
surged up in us. We were three thousand miles 
away; we could hear the galloping of horses; tke 
shouts and coarse language of men whose god was 
zoid; w2 could smell the hot odors of sun-baked dust 
and unpainted boards; we were living over those days 
in Danvers Gulch, those days of eighty-five. H; 
smiled broadly like a big brother, and I tell you I was 
mighty glad to see him. He called me ‘Chappie,’ just 
as he had done long years ago, and said I hadn’t 
charged much thcugh | kuew I had; the army makes 
men, it made me.” 

“I told him I was impatient, and wanted to get 
back on the march, and he said that was the thing, 
and that I possessed the stuff that brought victory 
to America’s sons. I could not keep my eyes off 
him-—ne was a man, and a soldier, was ‘Square’ Cal- 
bert. He didn’t want me to call him Captain Calbert, 
he liked the ‘Scuare.’ He made me feel like a big 
boy. 


H® seemed surprised to know that I still held 
the gold and had not in all those years used 
a single nugget. He grasped my hand again, this 
time ir Loth of his, and kept saying something about 
good men, square men, men whom men could trust.” 

There was 2 moments pause. 

“Did he teil you how he escaped the bandits?” I 
asked, breaking in upon his thoughts 


(Continued on page 15) 


He was sure worthy of the name 
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R. GRAHAM failed miserably in 
trying to substitute a cough for 
a giggle, and for a brief moment 
he was the taret for a fusilade of 
black looks from over the top— 
or rather the bottom of One and 
One are One. 

Well, I think I’ll go to bed, I’m 
tired and sleepy. By the way, 
Dad, one of that pair of bays that 
you bought is a little lame in his left front leg, the one 
that stands opposite Minnie. And say, Dad,” con- 
tinued Waldo, with a shrewd attempt at making his 
remark appear casual, “don’t take either Bess or 
Minnie tomorrow. I am going to exercise them in 
the afternoon.” 

“If I do you can exercise the one I take another 
day, can’t you?” 

“O, well, you know they are usually taken out 
together and when just the one is taken out it car- 
ries on so that it becomes quite unmanageable. 
They’ve been standing for over a week already and 
I’ll bet they’re as wild as March hares anyway.” 

“Alright! Alright! Don’t lose your reason over 
it now. The duns will suit me just as well.” And 
after a little pause he added suspiciously, “I expect 
you’ve reasons as good as your logic though.” And 
Waldo, looking very sheepish, went up to bed. 

Mrs. Graham waited for the bang of his bedroom 
door, then she followed, but went straight to the 
garret. She stood for a few moments looking 
around in indecision. All of a sudden she took an 
envelope from the folds of her skirt, opened the door 
of a hundred year old grandfather’s clock and 
dropped the letter to the bottom inside. Then she 
turned with a satisfied air, snapped off the light and 
descended softly to her bedroom. 





HE next day was a beautiful twenty-second of 
May, such a one as might be found in fairy 
land. 

The birds of spring iiitted about throug’ the trees 
singing their sweetest songs, stopping their music 
only long enough to swallow an adventurous ‘ly that 
had been lured from its seclusion by the bright warm 
sunshine. Among the trees was that peculiar and 
delightful hum of the bee as she v-«:.t from flower 
to flower robbing them of their succulent sweetness. 

Gertrude was standing before the large mirror in 
her dresser, admiring herself in her new riding 
habit when suddenly it reflected two black horses 
swinging around the turn of the road at a gallop. 

“Oh ho! my charger approaches.” 

She put her cap on and took up her riding whip. 
This was one of her most valued possessions, and 
she stood contemplating its exquisitely carved ivory 
handle. To have seen her at this moment one would 
scarcely have suspected that the expression upon her 
face was the expression of her heart personified. 
It showed neither joy nor anger, or hardly sadness, 
but was an expression born of a holy comprehension 
of the infinitude of a lost love; an expression that 
comes with the kiss of an Angel. She came to her- 
self as the clatter of hoofs drew nearer, and in a few 
steps was at the door. 

He was an athlete, t all and broad-shouldered, with 
wavy black hair and fine, almost chestnut complexion. 
As his elastic strides brought him nearer she saw an 
almost perfect resemblance to one to whom she 
had pledged her heart, her body, her very life, and 
she longed to throw herself in his arms and be 
smothered by all the affections possible to man. But 
with a tremendous effort she dispelled the imp of 
longing from her presence. A proxy would never do. 
Furthermore, he wouldn’t be a proxy. She knew that 
the other never would have delegated any person to 
make love to his fiancee, much less tolerating them 
acting thus voluntarily; besides she had erected a 
barrier of her own against any such proceeding in 
the form of an oath and she had more respect for 
that than she had for her life. 

“Hello, Gertrude. All ready and waiting, I see.” 

“Yes, according to your expectations, I presume.” 

“Well, yes and no. I had a sort of premonition 
that I was going to be disappointed after I couldn’t 
get you on the phone.” 

“You don’t say. And do you believe in premoni- 
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He dropped her letter in the grandfather clock for safety. An overpowering 
desire to read tha? letter again caused him to thrust his arm in the depths of the 


5 eee and find that he was another person. 





Twenty years previous to the opening of the story, 
Julia Arnold, on her death bed, exacts a promise from 
Alice Graham that she will raise her son, Waldo, and 
also that she will use every means to bring about a 
marriage between Waldo and her adopted daughter, 
Josephine Arnald, when Waldo reaches the age of 
twenty-one. 

Waldo, however, seems to be very much infatuated 
with Gertrude Mathews, and expresses a desire to 
marry her. Mr. Graham, Waldo’s stepfather, offers 
no objection, but Mrs. Graham, in order to prevent 
the marriage, explains to Mr. Graham that Ger- 
trude’s grandfather died in an insane asylum, and for 
that reason is undesirable as a mate for Waldo. Waldo 
has been raised in the belief that the Grahams are his 
real parents, and knows nothing of the promise ex- 
acted by his real mother of Mrs. Graham Neither 
does he know of the fortune that is to be his when he 
reaches twenty-one. 








tions, too, Wallie? What species of premonition im- 
presses you most, may I ask?” 

“Why, the five foot seven inch yel—er—I mean 
brown skin kind that has a triangle of dimples and 
a laugh like the ripple of water. But when all those 
qualities are present it ceases to be a premonition 
and at once becomes a vision.” 


OSEPHINE did in fact possess all the qualities of 

his ideal and he almost fell into the danger zone 
by saying as much. Her very personality exerted a 
peculiar influence over him that he could not fully 
understand. Why should his heart skip a beat when- 
ever she came into his presence, and go hammering 
away a-lickety cut when she talked to him? He 
loved Gertrude, at least he thought he did. And 
after his unrestrained profusion of compliments, she 
almost believed that she loved him, however, she 
let fall this warning: 

“But suppose your premonition or your vision, 
such as the case may be, fails to come up to speci- 
fications, then what?” 

“T suppose in that event it ceases to be either, but 
resolves itself into a delusion.” 

“Oh, I see. You are evidently specializing in ex- 
tremes today; from the best to the worst. How 
droll! Might there not be an intermediate stage? 
Ah! You didn’t think of that did you? Well, anyway. 
it’s better that you didn’t.” 

She led the way out to the horses and they were 
soon in the saddle and trotting down the road, chat- 
ting merrily. 

One hour of brisk riding and they pulled up at 
a clump of trees, the shade of which made an in- 
viting place to rest. Waldo tied his mare to a stout 


sapling and helped Gertrude dismount. 











“Oh, I say, when it comes to selecting a place to 
lunch I have the secret.” 

“Lunch?” questioned Gertrude, looking ail around 
for a house. ‘‘Where in the world will be get any- 
thing to eat out here in this wilderness? I didn’t 
bring anything along with me, if you are shooting 
your darts my way. Silly, do you forget that the 
days of manna are past?” 


NHEEDING her remark he proceeded forthwith 

to pull a package from his coat pocket and undo 
it, and her big brown eyes flew open in delightful 
surprise when she found it contained several deli- 
cious sandwiches. She felt uncomfortably guilty of 
thoughtlessness on her part but it did appear a little 
out of taste to her to take lunches along on horse- 
back riding trips; although her appetite registered 
absolute contrariety to such belief. And they were 
hardly settled on the soft green grass before she was 
ready for a second one, which proved that folks can 
develop appetites during horse-back rides even if 
they don’t take lunches aiong to satisfy them. 

Waldo had finished his also but instead of taking 
his second one he sat staring blankly into space. 
Gertrude observed this and her bites were reduced 
to nibbles. 

“What particular saint has drawn on your atten- 
tion now, may I inquire?” partly conscious of his 
preoccupancy. 

“I was just wondering, Gertrude, whether you re- 
membered the promise that you made me during our 
last ride together.” 

Her eyes closed to thoughtful slits. 

“That I would give you a definite answer the next 
time we went riding? Yes, I remember it. But 
Waldo, I would rather you would not hold me to it. 
It is going to disappoint you.” His averted head 
snapped around like a sprung trap, his face already 
evidencing proof of her assertion. 

“I loved your attentions Waldo! I loved them be- 
cause—because they were a repetition of what my 
first love did for me!” 

She talked low, in jerks, her eyes partly closed, 
as if those happy incidents were passing before her 
in review. “I promised him. I gave my whole being 
to h'm, and I saw his soul leap into his very eyes!” 
Then she added somewhat brightly: “Sometimes his 
spirit comes and caresses me and that strengthens 
me a lot. But Waldo, I made another promise after 
that. I promised myself that I would never marry, 
and that promise I shall keep!” 


ALDO was desperaton itself. He tried in vain 
to persuade her that such a promise was rash 
and altogether unfair, both to the dead and the living, 
and in her fervor he pressed the hand that he held 
until the blood looked like it must surely burst from 
the tips of her slender fingers. 
“Gertrude! Gertrude!” he repeated hoarsely, ““You 
are breaking my—” 
She opened her eyes and raised her free hand. 
“Don’t. Please don’t,” she implored passionately. 
“It pains me to be compelled to confess all this to 
you, for I know it pains you. I have done you an 
irreparable wrong by tampering with your affections. 
But please don’t—only pity me and try to forgive 
and forget.” 
A melancholy silence marked their entire trip back 
home, both scarcely conscious of anything in the 


"visible world. He, riding with a bewed head, always 


managed to keep a few paces in her rear. Once, 
when her mare stumbled he whipped up quickly 
along her side but when he found she was safe he 
soon fell back again. 

The two blacks drew up to her gate. Waldo sprang 
off of his mare, threw the reins over the iron gate 
post and went to Gertrude, who piaced her dainty 
booted foot in his hand to dismount. He assisted 
her without daring to look in her face. He had said 


good-by without trusting his lips to express it, know- 

“Hello, Gertrude. All ready and waiting, I see,” ing that his heart was clamoring for expression also. 
said Waldo. 
appointed.” 


“I was afraid I was going to be dis- But he had not gone many places before she called 


(Continued on Page 12.) 
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Fur, Beads and Embroidery Are in High Favor 














Plue Yalama suit with new ripple sides. 


It is trimmed with Australian Opossum, 





7 HE straight silhouette prevails for both day 


and evening wear this season. Skirts are 
short, very short—ten to twelve inches from the 
floor, most of them. Although a few still cling to 
the kimona sleeve and its variations, the majority 
of the newest frocks have the set in sleeve. 

Suits and one piece frocks will be trimmed with 
fur for both morning and afternoon wear. The 
newest fur is Slynx, which resembles astrakan, 
though it is somewhat finer, and ranges in color 
from the grays and blues through varying shades 
of brown to black. 

Colors in fabrics for costumes for fall wear are 
subdued shades of henna, rust, brown, blue and 
black. 

Soft satins, twills, and duvetyn are popular for 
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Dress of navy georgette creation elaborately 
beaded in crystal beads and embroidered in 
xreen. The sash is of black satin and silver 


ribbon. 


| 
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street dresses. Lace, especially chantilly, is smart 
for trimming on afternoon dresses. Much em- 
broidery is used. 

Hats are of felt, velvet, duvetyn and brocade. 
Both large and small hats trimmed high and to- 
ward the back, as well as one sided effects are 
good. 

Plaited skirts continue in good favor. Even plait- 
ed lingerie is predicted. However, the plaits are all 
wide, knife plaited and kilt effects. 

Beads and passementerie in beads will figure 
largely as trimming for evening and dance frocks, 
for which the chiffons, tulles, and mousselines are 
very attractive. Cut steel and jet beads will be 
used on gowns of black satin and lace. Taffeta 
frocks are trimmed with wooden beads. 


Brown kittens ear hand embroidered dress 
with tinsel 
tiers. 


girdle. There are four pleated 








What They Are Wearin g - ~ - _By Mme. F. Madison 


Capes and cape effects are shown; double and 
triple capes for utility or sports wear, and dainty 
effects for morning and evening use. 


Chiffon, georgette and crepe de chine are most 
popular for waists. Gray is the favorite color. 
For slender, youthful figures the one piece kimono 
blouse will be best. It may be worn unbelted and 
in length should just come to the hips. 


Black charmeuse satin, wool velours and taffeta 
make splendid one-piece dresses for general wear. 
A bit of Irish or- filet lace will make them suitable 
for wear on many occasions. 


A top coat of Bolivia with raglan sleeves, roomy 
with a narrow belt and a fur collar is one of the 
most serviceable shown this season. 
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Re GENERAL RACE NEWS Be 


T is said that the natives of the “Gold 

Coast of Africa” are enjoying an un- 
usual wave of prosperity. Both women 
and men are raising and exporting 
quantities of cocoa, which before the 
war brought them only $50.00 a ton 
and now brings them $300.00 a ton. 


According to the newest reports of 
archaeologists, African society life 
three thousand years ago closely resem- 
bled the social life of the present day. 
A mosaic recently uncovered pictures 
the life of a Carthaginian nobleman’s 
country house. It portrays “garages” 
for chariots, resembling the modern 
automobile garage. It also shows mem- 
bers of the African aristocracy play- 
ing a game that seems to have been 
the original baseball. 


The black vote may swing the pres- 
idential election this year according to 
the figures published by the N. A. A. C. 
P. “The Negro vote this year,” says 
the Association, “will constitute the 
balance of power or will approach 
closely to being the balance of power 
in eight pivotal states which have 165 
votes in the electoral college.” The 
states with their probable black vote, 
due to immigration and enfranchise- 
ment of women, are given as follows: 


SRN Gack tinicninicieonehennton 125,000 
TNO, hid insite cuekiarnelal 45,000 
TI as eicisecacccniesceccinwmeie 150,000 
DINE nisi titicscencccencinacenele 150,000 
I a alee 25,000 
ND sisi cicncsseceennantcee 125,000 
ETT. 125,000 
SID ie oakscininascencaieniobate 100,00 


In each of these states the probable 
Colored vote is larger than the num- 
ber necssary to swing the state. 








As explained in the November, 1919, issue of THE HALF-CENTURY, we are using the term LIB- 
RANIAN to apply to members of the race who were born in America. 


to the term NEGRO. 


We do this because so many object 





The Oklahoma State Tuberculosis 
Sanatarium for Colored patients at 
Boley, Okla., was dedicated in Septem- 
ber. The structure, which is to cost 
$5,000.00, will be completed early in 
the winter. 


Among those who will vote for presi- 
dent for the first time is Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cornell of Evansville, Ind., a former 
slave, who gives her age as 120 years. 


Prof. W. H. Robinson, a Kentucky 
school teacher has invented a mechan- 
ical dictionary which he claims will 
spell and define any word wanted in 
ten seconds by means of touching a 
combination and turning a crank. He 
hopes to have it on the market in the 
near future. 


The Phyllis Wheatley Y. M. C. A. 
in Washington, D. C., has been com- 
pleted. The building was erected at 
a cost of $200,000.00 and is a combi- 
nation of sleeping and recreation quar- 
ters. The cafeteria and gymnasium 
each accommodate two hundred and 
fifty girls. 


Baltimore is preparing for the Thir- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the Nation- 
al Equal Rights League, to be held in 
that city the last week in October. 
The chief topic of discussion will be 
“Nationalizing of the Rights of Real 


Democracy.” The convention slogan is, 
“Abolish the segregation party from 
power.” 


And now a Harvard professor 
comes to the fore and tells us that 
Columbus did not discover America, 
but that black men from Africa made 
the discovery a century or two before 
Columbus made his famous voyage and 
that blacks even tipped Columbus off 
as to where the new land lay. He 
bases his theory on the discovery of 
carved pipes, spears and crockery that 
he has unearthed that are decorated 
with figures of elephants and other 
African animals as well as African 
faces. These he found buried in In- 
dian graves. 


It is said that the Libranian women 
out numbered the white women three 
to one at the Richmond, Va., polling 
ploces when the women registered re- 
centy. A number of other Southern 
cities report that the Libranian women 
outnumber the white women who seek 
to become qualified voters. 


The Philadelphia Y. W. C. A. has 
received $25,000 recently from the Ro- 
senwald fund. This amount will be 
added to the $80,000 obtained in the 
recent campaign and will be used in the 
erection of a building for Libranian 
girls. 


The National Medical Association 
held its annual meeting in Atlanta, Ga., 
in September. Dr. John P. Turner was 
elected president of the organization. 
The organization claims a membership 
of two thousand including physicians, 
dentists and pharmists from all parts 
of the country. The new president 
announces that he will make an ef- 
fort during the coming year to work 
for the enactment of federal legisla- 
tion to prevent marriage of those suf- 
fering from tuberculosis and other 
chronic diseases. 


The Association for the study of Ne- 
gro Life and History will hold its an- 
nual meeting at Washington, D. C., on 
the 18th and 19th of November. This 
will be a convocation of teachers 
throughout the United States now giv- 
ing attention to research and instruc- 
tion in this field. The purpose of this 
organization is to collect sociological 
and historical documents, to publish 
books on Négro life and history, to pro- 
mote studies in this field and to bring 
about more harmony between the races 
by interpreting the one to the other. 
Among the speakers will be A. B. 
Hart, of Harvard University; Franz 
Boaz, of Columbia University; L. Hol- 
lingsworth Wood, president of the Ur- 
ban League; Oswald Garrison Villard, 
editor of The Nation, and Col. Robert 
T. Kerlin of the Virginia Military In- 
stitute. 








E possums got so bad one fall An’ paw, an’ Uncle John, an’ Pete 
Dey ’stroyed mos’ all de co’n; 
An’ possum hunts was reglar den, 
From sunset until dawn. 
An’ gran pap used to axe my paw 


To let him go along; 


But paw, an’ Uncle John an’ Pete 





PO’ GRAN’PAP 


By THEODORE H. SHACKELFORD 


Said “Dat’s a possum sho; 

I guess we'll hab to smoke him out, 

Dat’s all de way I know.” 

Dey gathered leaves, an’ sticks, an’ stuff 
An’ filled dat log wid smoke, An’ wondered what to do, 


Dey come a tearin’ down de road 
An’ thoo de cabin do’; 

An’ Uncle Pete was almos’ gone 
He fell out on de flo’. 

An’ ev’ry one was skaihd to death 





All said he wasn’t strong. 


Dey said he better stay at home 
An’ talk to Bub an’ me; 

Now Bub was gran’pap’s favorite, 
So he sot upon his knee. 

An’ one night Bub begged my paw 
To please let gran’pap go 

An’ cried so hahd dat paw an ’em 
Jus’ couldn’t tell him no 


An’ dey tuhned de houn’s all loose, 

An’ shouldered up daih load, 

Dey took a gun, a axe, an’ saw 

An’ went on down de road. 

"Bout five miles out de dogs commenced 
A bayin’ at de brush, 

An’ to a great big holler log 

Dey come up wid a rush. 


Den held a bag across de hole 
An’ all laughed at de joke. 


When dey had waited quite a while 
But still no possum come, 

Gran’ pap said, “Less he hurries up 
I'll be goin’ home.” 

Jus” den dat tree got full ob noise, 
Ob growls, an’ screeches loud, 

A wil’ cat busted thoo dat bag 

An’ out into de crowd! 


Well, paw, an’ Uncle John, an’ Pete 
Fawgot about de gun; 

Dey saw de houn’s was leavin’ too, 
So dey commenced to run. 


De way dey run dat night, paw said, 


It sholy was a sin; 
Dat wil’ cat stood no show wid dem 
Dey nachly split de win’. 





Till mammy brought huh camphor oil, 
An’ soon dat brought him to. 


Jus’ den my paw he looked aroun’ 

His eyes was wide wid fright, 

He said, “I wish we'd staid at home 
Aw not went out tonight. 

Because po’ gran’pap, Oh, my Lawd! 
We lef’ him daith alone! 

Suppose dat wil’ cat eats him up?” 
Den all commenced to groan. 


An’ Uncle John said, “Le’s go back 
An’ hunt him right- away,” 

But Uncle Pete sot up an’ said 
“We'd better wait till day.” 


An’ den my bruthah Bub stepped out, 


His face was filled wid frowns, 
He said “Why, gran’pap’s fas’ asleep, 
He come in wid he houn’s.” 
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BUILDERS OF A RACE 


NE of our young readers writes us: “Dad is my 


pal. He is the best pal I ever had.” No longer 
is Father considered a tyrant or an animated family 
bank. No longer do the children tremble when 
Father calls them into the library for a private talk. 
For the fathers of the present day have learned that 
they can reason with their offspring, make them un- 
derstand why they should or should not do certain 
things and get better results tan they did in the 
days of “Do as I say, and ask no questions.” 
The Victorian father punished his child and forced 
him to do his bidding. If the father wanted his boy 


to be a lawyer, no matter how much he wanted to 
be a dentist, the boy was forced to delve into big, 
thick, dry law books when he wanted to explore root 
canals and learn the cause of caries. The average 
dutiful son studied law, practiced eventually and 
probably made enough money out of it to pay his 
expenses but never fully recovered from his desire 
to pull teeth. 

The modern son chooses his own vocation. The 
son of the town’s most prominent minister announces 
calmly that he is going to study for the stage and 
his clerical father is wise enough to offer no objec- 


tion. “For,” reasons the father, “a first-class actor is 
better than a third-class minister.” The son, satis- 
fied with his vocation, usually makes a howling suc- 
cess financially and otherwise on the stage, where he 
would probably have failed miserably in the pulpit. 
Yet, while the modern way is possibly much pleas- 
anter to all concerned, without the firm hand and 
cool, level head of the Victorian father, the race 
could never have made the rapid progress that it 
has. A few of our readers have sent us pictures of 
their fathers so we printed them on this page. 
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SETTLE THE GIFT QUESTION 





SILVER CIGARETTE CASE 
Silver case, gold lined, has gold holder for ten 


cigarettes. 


Sent by mail or express, charges pre- 


paid, on receipt of price. 


Price, $2.95. 


If on receipt you 





do not find this to be the best value to be 
had for the money, or if you are not 
thoroughly satisfied, return to us at our 
expense, and we will cheerfully refund your 


money. 


THE PRISCILIA 
CONVERTIBLE 
BRACELET SET. 


All 11-Ligne or 3-0 size, 
“Arcala” and “Trinity” 
movements are non-mag- 
netic, adjusted and high- 
ly finished throughout. 
Exposed pallets and wind 
wheels, of selected ruby 
jewels, 10 year gold fill- 
ed, plain polish hinge 
back cases, 10 year gold 
filled expansion and rib- 
bon bracelets. Extra thin 
models furnished 
plete, only $11.50. 


com- 





WKLEVERI 





THE CHICAGO WATCH AND JEWELRY CO. 


5207 State Street 


No. 
two coats in one—vulcanized 


102—Reversible Coat— No. 


hair, finest 


coat, all seams melted to- guaranteed storm proof. All ing. Rubber proofing be- 
gether. Pure gum rubber seams cemented, belt all tween Iiuiug and Cashmere 
coating on one side, Military around, or only in back. surface cloth is the finest 
Bombazine cloth on the Sizes 34 to 46. ever need in raincoats. Al) 
other. To be worn as a Blip Price ......-csseeceeeees $14.75 seams cewented and strapped 
on coat with the tan side Nicely tailored and guaran- 
out and as a storm coat with teed storm proof. Sizes 34 

the black gum side out. to 46. 
PED cccvccenecenesovense A PED suseasawnssesscacll $14.50 

No. 400—All wool oxford covert, box coat. 

Patch pockets, finest proofing. Nicely 

tailored and guaranteed storm proof. Sizes 





626—Changeable mo- 
rubber proofing, 


CHICAGO 





34 to 46. Well worth $25.00. Price. ..$23.50 


BLUM, ROSENWALD & COHN 


MANUFACTURERS OF RAINCOATS 


CHICAGO 





No. 300—Wool mixed Lor- 
ain Cashmere with plaid lin- 





SORE THROAT 


DEAS in medicine are as subject to 


fashions as are ideas in dresses, 
automobiles and other things and just 
like fashions in these things, fashions 
in medicine pass by and are forgotten 
unless they contain something of real 
and practical good. One of the most 
recent fads among doctors is the so- 
called theory of “focal infection.” 
By focal infection is meant the idea 
that in some hidden part of the body 
is a focus or growth of germs which 
gives out a poison and causes a 
disease in some other part of the body. 
It is a very plausible idea but several 
years ago it became a fashion and a 
good many doctors worked it to death 
and possibly caused more harm than 
good. The fad has just about passed 
over but there remains so many im- 
portant practical facts that it is im- 
portant that every body should know 
something about it. 

Some people are subject to frequent 
sore throats. Every time they get 
their feet wet, or sit in a draft, or 
catch a cold, they come down with a 
bad case of sore throat. There is 
hardly a month during the winter 
when they are not sick in this way. 
Other people are not so unfortunate, 
in that they may have only one or two 
attacks of sore throat a winter. If a 
person with sore throat would look 
into his throat with a mirror, he would 
find his throat intensely reddened and 
and his tonsils often very much 
swollen and covered with little white 
spots. He can feel swollen, tender 
glands under the skin of his neck 
sometimes called “kernels.” Not only 
does his throat hurt him, but he feels 
sick all over. His head hurts him, he 
loses is appetite and often goes to 
bed. Doctors have for a long time 
noticed that these peoples who have 
sore throats so often, also have rheu- 
matism. After some of these attacks 
of sore throat, the joints: of the legs 
or arm will swell up and become very 
painful. Or the muscles of the leg, or 
arm, or of the back and shoulders will 
become so sore that they cannot walk 
or work. The doctors have also 


HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


HEALTH TALKS 


By Dr. Julian H. Lewis 





Dr. Lewis will answer questions re- 
lated to health on this page if they 
are of general interest to the readers 
of the Half-Century Magazine. If the 
questions are not suitable for publica- 
tion and space is limited, they will be 
answered personally if a stamped and 
addressed envelope is enclosed. Indi- 
vidual diseases will not be diagnosed 
nor prescribed for. 


and BAD TEETH 


noticed that these people with sore 
throat will often have heart trouble. 
Their legs will swell with dropsy and 
they are short winded and the doctor 
will find other alarming symptoms of 
this disease. When the connection 
between sore throat and rheumatism 
or heart trouble was discovered phy- 
sicians began removing tonsils and to 
their surprise, the rheumatism or 
heart trouble very often soon dis- 
appeared. When this curious fact was 
studied more closely it was found that 
peculiar germs were living in the ton- 
sils and they would cause sore throat. 
It was also found that these germs 
would escape from the tonsils and go 
to the joints and muscles and cause 
rheumatism, or they would go to the 
heart and cause heart trouble. The 
tonsils acted as a sort of supply-sta- 
tion from which germs would be dis- 
tributed to other parts of the body. 


And when the tonsils were re- 
moved this supply-station would 
be destroyed as well as_ the 


source of the rheumatism and the 
heart trouble. So, nowadays, it is 
the custom with doctors to advise all 
their patients who have repeated at- 
tacks of sore throat, to have their 
tonsils removed because they are lia- 
ble to have rheumatism or heart 
trouble. Or when a doctor has a pa- 
tient with rheumatism or heart trou- 
ble one of the first things he does is 
to examine his tonsils. 

Just as sore throat can cause rheu- 
matism and heart trouble, bad teeth 
can cause the same diseases and for 
the same reasons. At the roots of 
some bad teeth are tiny abcesses which 
serve as a supply station for germs. 
And bad teeth and rheumatism occur 
together so often that people do not 
need a doctor to tell them that the 
teeth are responsible for the rheuma- 
tism. 

There isn’t but one moral to this 
story, and that is, if you continually 
have sore-throat have your tonsils re- 
moved and if you have bad teeth have 
them pulled or treated by a competent 
dentist. 





Autumn 
HE first sharp frosts had fallen, leaving all the woodlands 


gay 


With the hues of summer’s rainbow, or the meadow flowers of 


May. 


No sound was in the woodlands, save the squirrel's dropping 


shell, 


And the withered leaves among the boughs, low rustling as they 


fell. 


Rent low by autumn’s wind and rain, through husks that dry and 


Sere, 


Unfolded from their ripened charge, shone out the yellow ear, 
Bencath, the turnip lay concealed, in many a verdant fold 
And glistened in the slanting light the pumpkin’s sphere of gold. 
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The Versailles Treaty and the White Race 





T HE following article from one of 
the white dailies in Chicago shows 
the fear that is ever lurking near the 
white race that they will not always oc- 
cupy their present positon. The great 
loss of whites in the world war and the 
rapid rise of the darker races keeps 


The publication of the official in- 
quiry into the war losses reveals the 
shocking fact that the white race has 
lost more than forty million lives on ac- 
count of the world war. 


This is as if the entire population of 
France a nd Belgium had been wiped 
out by a deluge or as if the entire pop- 
ulation of Great Britain had been de- 
stroyed or half the population of Amer- 
ica. 

But the worst of the story is not told 
when the number of lives lost is told. 
Those who fell in battle or died of mili- 
tary service were at the most produc- 
tive and creative period of life and rep- 
resent a loss of two or three times as 
great as those who die at any other 
period in life. 


In Asia there are about nine hun- 
dred million people slumbering, with 
the exception of the Japanese. The Ja- 
panese are awake, are imperialistic, 
militaristic and internationally un- 
scrupulous; they are capable in their 
own good time of awakening the sleep- 
ing hundreds of millions on their own 
continent. 


They have within the last ten years 
doubled their resources and doubled 
their population. By the acquisition of 
Korea they have taken military con- 
trol of twenty-three million Christians, 
whose religion, history, language and 
institutions they are slowly but ruth- 
lessly destroying for the purpose of 


ever before them the unwelcome fact 
that “racial supremacy is merely a mat- 
ter of dates in history. One race comes 
to the fore, plays its little part for a 
few years or a few centuries and leaves 
the center of the stage while its suc- 
cessor resigns supreme. 


making the next generation wholly Ja- 
panese. 

We had a treaty with the Koreans by 
which we promised to assist them under 
such circumstances, but among the tra- 
ditions we have now temporarily aban- 
doned is that of helping the weak 
against the stronger tyrant. 

Under the provisions of the infamous 
treaty of Versailles, with its league of 
nations appendage, Japan was given 
Shantung aginst all decency and in 
rank betrayal of President Wilson of 
opr ally China. Shantung adds forty 
millions of people to Japan’s military 
resources. In twenty years, when these 
dominions have been thoroughly amal- 
gamated with Japan, she will have a 
population greatly exceeding our own 
and will be in a position so dominat- 
ing Asia that she will add the eight 
hundred millions of Asiatic peoples to 
her potential military strength. 

Aiding and abetting Japan to gath- 
er this dangerous strength and destroy- 
ing each other in internecine war is the 
method the white race has apparently 
adopted for commiting suicide. 


Not contented with the lives already , 


lost in the world war, the international 
bankers and militarists of France, Eng- 
land and the United States seem deter- 
mined to destroy the two hundred mil- 
lion white men in Russia whom fate has 
placed on the map to be the pioneer de- 
fenders of the white race against the 
future awakening of the Asiatic hordes. 





SYNOPSIS OF THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN 
EX-COLORED MAN. 


The FEx-colored man, born in Georgia, is 
raised in Connecticut. His mother sup- 
ports herself and son by sewing and gets 
a little financial help from the father. When 
he is ten, the boy is told that he is colored 
and that he is illegitimate because inter- 
marriage between the races is prohibited 
in the South. 

The father marries a white woman and 
the boy and his mother never hear from 
him again, After graduation from high 
school, the boy’s mother dies and he decides 
to go South in accordance with her wishes 
and enter Atlanta University. 

He is directed by a young Colored man 
to a cheap lodging house where all of his 
money, $400 is stolen. A colored railroad 
porter takes him in his soiled clothes. 
hamper to Jacksonville, Fla., where he finds 
work in a Cuban cigar factory. Later when 
the factory closes he goes to New York 
with some Cuban friends in search of em- 
ployment. He finds it impossible to work 
and gamble all night, so he decides in favor 
of gambling as a means of livlihood. He 
falls completely under the spell of this 
night life and finds it almost impossible to 
break away from it. He learns to play 
ragtime and becomes acquainted with a 
beautiful and wealthy white woman, known 
in the underworld as “the rich widow.” 

He also becomes acquainted ith a middle 
aged man, known as the “millionaire’’ who 
hires him to play for parties and thus gives 
him an opportunity to earn considerable 
money honestly. The “rich widow“ and her 
escort, a little black man whom she sup- 
ports, and who is very jealous of her, 


quarrel and the widow invites the ex-colbred 
man to join her at a champagne party in| 
order to excite the little black man’s jeal- 
ousy. The black man shoots the widow, 
killing her instantly. The ex-colored man 
makes his escape during the excitement and 
is picked up several hours later by the 
“millionaire.” ‘The millionaire decides to 
take him to Europe next day. While in 
Paris, during a performance at the theatre 
the ex-colored man sees his father for the 
second time in his life, and also his little 
sister whom he has never seen before. So 
strong was his desire to taik to his sister 
that he is forced to leave the theatre and 
drown his sorrows in drink. 

Leaving Paris, they go to Holland, Eng- 
land and Germany. Just as they are pack- 
ing for a tour of the orient, the ex-colored 
man decides that he will return to the 
United (States and begin his work among 
the Colored people. In spite of the million- 
aire’s protests, he sails for America. On 
board he meets a Colored doctor from 
Washington, D. C., who discusses the 
Negro question with him on voyage and 
invites him to visit his home. After his 
visit with the doctor he goes into the heart 
of the South and visits camp meetings, 
and other gatherings where he can study 
the Colored people closely. During this 
tour of the black belt he witnesses a lynch- 
ing and burning of a man at stake. He 
becomes so disgusted he decided to pass 
for white, change his name. and accordingly 
he goes to New York to make friends and 
find work among white people. He loses 
himself entirely 


The Tales of Kincaid Row Will Begin in an Early 
Issue of “The Half-Century.” 


DON’T MISS THEM! 


EVER HEAR OF KINCAID ROW? | 
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AIDA HAIR POMADE 


(Aida Overton Walker) 
CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


A perfect 
Hair Dress- 
ing, espec- 
ially pre- 
pared for 
usage with 
the irons. 


er. If you 
are not one 
of its users, 
buy a can 
today and 
you will say: 
“It is just 


Gives the what I 
hair a nat- need.” Aida 
ural soft Pomade is 





and silken 
lustre. Keeps the hair 
in the desired position 
in the warmest weath- 


also used as 
a daily Hair Dressing, 
making rough hair soft 
and pliable. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
DEPT. H. C. CHICAGO. ILL. 





HIGH-BROWN SOAP 


Manufac'tured by 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC||MFG. CO. 


Dept. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





As much care should be exercised in the selec- 
tion and use of a good toilet soap as with one’s 


food, 
OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 


sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap- 
making—it is daintily scented and is fragrance 
you wil] find delightful and pleasing. 

Put up in a handsome Brown and Gold package. 
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Republican Candidates 
d 
H 
Stand for ; 
Freedom and ; 
Equal Opportunity : 
. 
A Square Deal ae é 

CALVIN COOLIDGE 
A VOTE FOR THIS TICKET OPENS THE DOOR OF HOPE ct 
Every right and every privilege of Citizenship that the Colored American oa 
Enjoys Came Through the Republican Party. Every Reprisal Against His - 
Citizenship, Every Constitutional Privilege He Has Lost Was Taken By tri 
the Democratic Party. for 
The Democratic party, its platform and its candidates have all ignored the ra 
twelve millions of colored citizens, who defended the flag in time of war om 


and loaned to the Government one-fifth of their wealth. 


BEAR THIS IN MIND on 


Thousands of colored people who have moved into Northern labor centers - 
from the Democratic South, CAN VOTE, provided they hold the qualifica- 7 
tions of other men. The fact that they are colored does not interfere. Tell * 
them of this privilege, and direct them to their county or city chairman of a 


the Republican organization, who will be glad to give them full instructions. 


EPUBLICAN PARTY EMOCRATIC PARTY a 
ANGERS FOR THE RACE! ch 












IGHTS FOR THE RACE! 














wh 
sea 
THINK and VOTE AS YOU THINK a 
——_———— he plead to Gertrude not over two hours past. Should » 
3 he read it? He put this question to himself with as : 
IDENTIFICATION FOR TWO Continued from page 6 | much seriousness as a lawyer would have put it to nr 
-- a witness, but the temptation warped his reason out wh 
and ran after him. She held to him her ivory handled S he got off his saddle a cramping of his hand of its orbit and he justified his reading it on the 
riding whip. an him of the extra song that he was a since his father had won his mother he oe 

“Here, Waldo, you take this. I shall not need it tightly clasping. He quickly tied the horses in their ne t and _ — letter sy? ne method for him 
again and I want you to keep it as a little token places, came back to the house and went directly to th ere, = na to + ag ertrude. He unfolded d 
from me.” the attic. This treasure was to repose beside Ger- _ "© © "°°" #84 and read: 

He reached down and took it and as he did so his trude’s last letter, and he dropped it to the dark ay dearest Aloo: ; a 
lips parted, but instead of speaking a groan issued depths of the grandfather’s clock. An overpowering it aroms to Se an act of Providence that you have a 
from them. He cut his mare with his whip and was desire took hold on him to read that letter once decided to make your home in Greencastle, too. Rob- o | 
soon lost to her view. again, so he struck his arm down into the depths of oe “ones ee ee eee NOW, i og me 

: .? _ the clock in an endeavor to find it. The tips of his ©°CfOr Says tne 2 cannes Cast above two months fon- — 
sone driveway. of hs howe ecmed to be cahaing AEE barely touched an envelope and he drew it Ser mane, New, sine you have na olden, on 
the death-knell of Waldo’s happiness. His future forth. : i se ae —re ‘ me a eee, - — - 
was suddenly transformed into a vast empty chaos, He took out the letter, without noticing the pe- a al “~ po — — a a 

into which he was being helplessly ushered. His mood euliar yellow color of the envelope or to whom it was @ “4 . a ots ¥ 7 f an ” eng! 

shaped itself into a poetic verse he had once heard addressed, and read: J ae a -. escggadlndonsnte a ae Se Dao 
and he thought out each word in unision with the Greencastle, Pa., Mar. 25, 1901. oy) malt tot fA eae Fh = anche SS eke 
footfalls of his mare. My dearest Alice: ona no aol een ee ne a _— 
ichty J He got that far and stopped, feeling the impro- ; d S change Gn 
pny — . —_ oo se priety of reading what might possibly be one of his forget about the little time that he and Josephine 

father’s love letters to his mother. Maybe the letter “¢"¢ 9 ether. My sister loves her and wants to keep i 


But of all the pains, the greatest pain 
Is to love, but love in vain— 


was a plea to her under the same circumstances that 


(Continued on page 14) 
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If It's Funny—Laugh 





Economy. 

Something happened to the steering 
gear and his machine dashed across a 
crowded sidewalk and into a jeweler’s 
store window. It cost him heavily to 
settle everything; and after that he 
didn’t drive his car. A few days ago 
he hired a chauffeur to drive him 
downtown. Some trouble developed. 
He hailed the driver: 

‘What’s the matter?” 

“Steering gear gone wrong, sir! 
What shall I do:” 

“Drive into the cheapest thing you 


see!” 
An Awful Mistake. 

“You’ve made a terrible mistake in 
your paper,’ shouted an _ indignant 
mau, entering the editorial sanctum of 
a daily paper. “I was one of the com- 
petitors at that athletic match yester- 
day, and you have called me ‘the well- 
known lightweight champion.’ ” 

“Well, aren’t you?” asked the news- 
paper man. 

“No. And it’s mighty awkward for 
me, because I’m a coal merchant.” 


The Druggist Misunderstood. 

The young wife looked sad as she 
set a soggy mince pie before her hus- 
band. 

“I intended to have a nice sponge 
cake too, dear, but it has been a total 
failure.” 

“How was that?” hubby asked in a 
truly disappointed tone, for he was 
fond of sponge cake. 

“Well,” she explained, “I sent to the 
drug store for some first class sponges 
and he sent these funny rubber ones 
instead of the regular kind.’ 


Just Punishment. 

Satan’s Assistant: “Here is a new 
arrival, your majesty. He invented the 
idea of buttoning gowns all the way 
up the back.” 

Satan: “All right. Let him fasten 
that gown with five thousand red hot 
buttons every hour as long as his fin- 
gers last.” 


The Talkative Sex. 

Bobby: “Mamma, are there wo- 
men in heaven?” 

Mother: “Surely! Why not?” 

Bobby: “Well, here in the eighth 
chapter of Revelation it says: ‘And 
when he had opened up the seventh 
seal, there was silence in heaven for 
about the space of half an hour.’” 


A Very Good Reason. 

“But my dear, I don’t understand 
why it is you accepted the invitation to 
dine with the Pallisers, whom we hate, 
and refused to dine with the Mitchells, 
whom we like.” 

“Perfectly simple; Mrs. Mitchell has 
seen my new dress and Mrs. Palliser 
has not.” 

Sure Cure. 

Naybor (to the _ inveterate bor- 
rower): “Sure! I’ll be glad to lend 
you my lawn mower, but you'll have 
to use it here, as I never let it leave 
the place.” 


Didn’t Deserve Further Punish- 
ment. 

Auntie: “What, Walter! Gam- 
bling with marbles! Do you know 
what God does to bad little boys?” 

(Walter: “I don’t think he ought to 
do anything to me. He let Johnny Da- 
vis win all of my marbles.” 


She Meant Her Pupils. 

A kindergarten teacher entering a 
strcet car saw a gentleman whose face 
seemed familiar, and she said, ‘Good 
morning!” He seemed somewhat sur- 
prised and she soon realized that she 
had spoken to a stranger. Much cosn- 
fused, she hastened to explain: “When 
I first saw ycu I thought you were the 
father of two of my children.” 


Too Inquisitive. 

“Betty,” said her mother, “have you 
been in my preserves again?” 

Betty got busy combing her doll's 
hair. “Mamman,” she replied, “didn't 
grandma teach you that it wasn’t right 
to be too inquisitive.” 


The Boss. 

Mrs. Crawford: “Don’t you think 
your husband would be much happier 
if you let him have his own way 
more?” 

Mrs. Henry Peck: ‘Maybe he would 
be, but I know I wouldn’t.” 


All Settled. 

Keene: “Are you sure your wife 
knows that I am coming home with 
you to dinner? 

Kane: “Sure. We argued about it 
for an hour this morning.” 


A Bum Sport. 

Little Freddy, aged five, was saying 
his prayers. Georgie, aged six, 
watched him in disgust for a moment, 
then shook him violently. 

“For goodness sake! Don’t pray 
to be any gooder; you’re so darn good 
now you ain’t got no fightin’ blood in 


you. 


Tough Luck. 

“Poor old Jack, he had awful bad 
luck yesterday. He got fined for tak- 
ing out his employer's car without per- 
mission.” 

“How did the boss know that he took 
the car out?” 

“Why, Jack ran over him.” 


Compensation. 
“Oh, doctor, can’t ye do somethin 
right away for this stomach-ache?” 
“Yes,, but considering that you are 
the plumber who rixed the leak in my 
bathroom, I am tempted to go back 
home for my other instrument case.” 


Nothing Doing. 


Jones: ‘““You'll soon be rich enough 
to retire from business. Won’t that 
be fine!” 

Henpeck: “Give up my nice pleas- 


ant office and stay home? Well I 
guess not!” 


Not Necessary. 

“But are you fair, sir?” 
“I dont have to be fair. I’m twice 
your size.” 





ATTENTION AGENTS!!! 


The DECEMBER issue of the Half-Century 
will be ready for mailing November 1st. We 
cannot supply you with copies of the December 
number unless we get your order for them be- 
Send us your order early or 
you will be disappointed. 


fore that date. 








LIFT YOUR CORNS OUT 


Apply a drop of CORN-OUT to that old, 
sore corn and see how quickly it stops 
hurting. Within a short time you can lift the corn 
out. Good for removing callouses and hard skin on 
the bottom of the feet and heels. Removes corns 
from between the toes. 


PRICE, 25c¢ 
At All Drug Stores or 


THE CORN-OUT 
REMEDY 
COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 


A perfect shortening 
Ideal for frying 


In three convenient sizes _ , 
Swift & Company. USA. os 
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3553-3345. A costume for Business 
Wear.—Waist 3353 cut in 7 sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. .Skirt 3345 cut in 7 sizes: 24, 
26, 28, 30, 32, 34 and 36 inches waist 
measure It will require 2% yards of 
38 inch material for the skirt and 2% 
yards of 36 inch material for the waist 
for a medium size. The width of the 
skirt at its lower edge is 15% yards. 
TWO separate patterns. 15 cents FOR 
EACH pattern. 


3367. Child’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
4, 6,8 and 10 years. A 6 year size will 
require 2% yards of 27 inch material. 
Price 15 cents. 


3356. A Dainty Dress—Cut in 4 
sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. A 6 year 
size will require 2 yards of 36 inch 
material. Price 15 cents. 


3357-3319. A Dressy Gown.—Waist 
3357 cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. Skirt 
3319 cut in 6 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 
and 34 inches waist measure. To make 
this model for a medium size will re- 
quire 7% yards of 40 inch material. 
The width of the skirt at lower edge 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 





HALF-CENTURY PATTERN SERVICE 


3361. A popular “Cover-all’ Apron. 
—Cut in 4 sizes: Small, 32, 34; Medium, 
36-38; large, 40-42; and extra large, 
44-46 inches bust measure. A medium 
size will require 6% yards of 27 inch 
material. “Price 15 cents 


3346. Child’s Coat.—Cut in 5 sizes: 
4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. A 6 year size 
will require 3 yards of 44 inch mate- 
rial. Price 15 cents. 


3365. Boys Suit.—Cut in 4 sizess 3, 
4,5 and 6 years. A 4 year old size will 
require 1% yards of 27 inch material 
for the blouse, and 1% yards for the 
trousers. Price 15 cents. 


3169. Lady's Dress. Cut in 6 sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 43 and 44 inches bust 
measure. A medium size will require 
6% yards of 40 inch material. Width 
of skirt at lower edge is 1% yards. 
Price 15 cents. 


3344 Dress for Work or Porch 
wear.—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 
38 inch size requires 6 yards of 36 inch 


is 1% yards. 
15 cents FOR EACH pattern. 


TWO separate patterns 





material. The skirt with plaits ezx- 
tended measures about 1% yards. 


‘7 
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CATALOGUE NOTICE 


Send 15c in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE FALL AND WINTER 
1920-1921 CATALOGUE, containing over 500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s Patterns, a CONCISE AND COMPREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESS- 
MAKING, ALSO SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of the vari- 
ous, simple stitches), all valuable to the home dressmaker. 








IDENTIFICATION FOR TWO 





her, so I will arrange that both may have their life- 
time in the homestead. 

We wanted Waldo to have a sister so bad, as you 
know, and of course we were tickled to tears when 
Josephine came, sad as the circumstances were. 

Now, I am giving him into your care only on con- 
dition that you carry out my wishes to the letter. We 
have been chums from girlhood, and I know that you 
will do this for me. But above all use your best energy 
and influence in trying to bring about that other. If 
you are successful, you will realize one of my fondest 
hopes. Lovingly, your riend, 

Julia B. Arnold, 
52 E. Franklin St. 


By the time Waldo had finished this letter he was 
trembling and cold drops of perspiration stood out 
like beads on his high and well shaped foorehead. 

“H’m,” he said, after he had found his voice. “So 
I’ve got a sister. And her name is Josephine Arnold. 
Arnold? he questioned himself, looking over the letter 
again. “Oh, no. There is some mistake in identities 
here. My name is Gra—” 

His eyes fell on the words, “Let him take your 
name” and it cut him off short. This settled the mat- 
ter once and for all. He was indeed the very person 
that he thought he was not. 


A* this moment Waldo began to realize something 
that up to this time had not fully dawned upon 
his mind, this magnetic name; Josephine Arnold. To 
him it represented a personality that was a compound 
of several ingredients, consisting in the zephyrs of a 
summer’s morning for her gentleness; the ripple of 
water for the softness of her voice, the music of which 


(Continued from page 12) 





was sweeter than the song of birds; the veivety tex- 
ture of the tube-rose for her complexion; two limpid 
brown gems from some crystal lake for her eyes above 
which gracefully curved a prominent forehead and 
this was crowned with a million soft strands of beau- 
tiful brown hair done up in curls at the sides of her 
head. Such was his conception now of the seraphic 
being whose personality had always had a magnetic 
influence upon him which he could not understand. 

And to think that she was really his sister! Was 
such a thing possible? He caught his heart wishing 
that she were not. While that organ’s canyon of 
emptiness and despair was filled to a considerable 
degree with the satisfaction of having a sister, it 
yearned for someone nearer. 





ATTENTION, HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS! 
FREE COLLEGE TUITION! 
THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE has a proposition for sending one hundred 


boys and girls to college with all expenses 


time is limited. We desire to send a hundred boys and girls to college for the purpose 


of giving wider publicity to the educational 
AZINE. 


We give the boy or girl his own choice in selecting a college to attend. 
Don’t fail to be one of the one hundred to receive a HALF-CENTURY MAG- 


« SCHOLARSHIP. 
; ~ fvll particulars to 
*-t#~% Dept. 


THE 





“I shall go and claim my sister,’’ determined he. 

He thrust the letter in his pocket and fled from the 
attic, passing his bedroom because he did not have 
time to change his clothes. Time was too precious to 
him now and he came down stairs in his riding suit, 
taking two steps at a time. 

Mr. Graham was home to his supper earlier than 
usual on account of his having to go back to the office 
again that night, and he and Mrs. Graham were con- 
versing in the living room. Waldo had just stepped 
out the front door when the mother called to him. 
He returned, and stepping inside the living room door 
presented to their presence a very much excited in- 
dividual. 

“See here, young man,” exploded Mrs. Graham, on 
perceiving that he still wore his riding suit, “You 
are not going to take those horses from the stable 
any more this day. Do you understand?” 

(Concluded in next issue) 


iuls is an exceptional offer, and the 


nterest of the HALF-CENTURY MAG- 


\!_. F-CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
Chicago, III. 
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WHO WILL IT BE? 


By the Investigator 





HE all absorbing question of the hour in Amer- 

ica is “Who will spend the next four years in 

the White House as the nation’s chief execu- 
tive?” 

After years of suffering, long struggles with the 
ever-increasing high cost of living, war, rumors of 
more war, coal shortage, lack of adequate dwelling 
places, strikes and discontentment on all sides, the 
people look forward to November and the presiden- 
tial election with hope not unmixed with fear. Hope 
that the election will put a desirable man in the 
presidential hcair, and fear that their hopes may be 
frustrated. 

Of the many political parties in existence only 
two stand out prominently. There is every indica- 
tion that our next president will be a representative 
of one or the other of these two parties. 

In spite of the fact that the Republican party has 
not always kept faith with the Libranians, the Demo- 
cratic party would hardly deserve any black man’s 
vote for the Democrats have absolutely nothing to 
offer the black citizens but abuse. The attitude of 
te respective candidates in regard to the Libranians 
reflects the sentiment of the two parties. 


jam COX, the Democratic candidate for presi- 
dent, announces his intention of walking in Mr. 
Wilson’s footsteps. Indeed, as far as possible he 
hopes to be a living, breathing prototype of the pres- 
ent incumbent at the country’s capitol. He is for 
the League of Nations, which means that he has no 
objection to more war and plenty of it. He says that 
he believes that since America was built by white 
men that it should always be ruled by white men. 
It looks <s if the aspirants in political circles who 
happen to have dark hued skin need not look Cox- 
ward for jobs, nor indeed recognition of any kind. 

Since he is Mr. Wison’s understudy, we could 
hardly expect him to keep any of the glorious prom- 
ises he might make while he is bidding for his nook 
in the executive mansion. For did not Mr. Wilson 
win most of his votes because “He kept us out of 
war?” and exactly one month after he took the oath 
of office the newspapers plunged every corner of the 
country into mourning and despair with their im- 
mense headlines “WE ARE AT WAR—WILSON.” 

IXE Mr. Wilson, doubtless Mr. Cox will dance to 

Johnny Bull’s music. Rather discouraging to 
say the least when you consider that England has 
spent four hundred and nineteen years of the past 
eight centuries in warfare and there’s every indica- 
tion that she’s going to keep up the good work. 
With dozens of wars raging in Europe at present— 
Mr. Cox would probably have us conscript our men, 
divide them in twenty-five or thirty little groups and 
send them over to fight in Europe, while America 
suffers a shortage of man power, spends a lot of 
money and reaps no benefit. 

Mr. Cox, like the man he hopes to succeed, doesn’t 
consider that black citizens of America are deserving 
of any consideration at all. They are not welcomed 
at any of the gatherings and demonstrations held 
by the Democrats nor does the Democratic candidate 
make any promises for them. As far as he is con- 
cerned, they need expect no better treatment in the 
future than they have received in the past. 


ARREN G. HARDING, the Republican nominee, 

offers the Libranians a little more to hope for. 
In his acceptance speech he said, “I believe the Negro 
citizens of America should be guaranteed the en- 
joyment of their rights, that they have earned the 
full measure of citizenship bestowed, that their sac- 
rifices in blood on te battle fields of the Republic 
has entitled them to all of the freedom and oppor- 
tunity, all of sympathy and aid that the American 
spirit of fairness and justice demands. I believe 
that the Federal Government should stamp out 
lynching and remove that stain from the fair name 
of America.” At least Mr. Harding is willing to 
acknowledge that the Libranians are deserving of 
better treatment than they are and have been re- 
ceiving. 

The fact that Harding declares himself to be an 
anti-Wilson man gives us a tiny gleam of hope. He 
promises to stay out of Europe, that’s another wel- 
come git of news. For it was rather discouraging 
for black soldiers to go abroad and fight as they 
did in the recent war and have their good work for- 


gotten almost before they had time to exchange their 
uniforms for civilian clothes. It would be harder 
still to be obliged to don a uniform and fight for any 
nation that felt pugnacious and still be obliged to 
submit to any indignity the white people saw fit to 
impose when the war was over. 


HE recent exodus has increased the voting power 
of the Libranians in this country; so has the 
Susan B. Anthony Amendment. Thousands of Li- 
branians who were not permitted to vote in their 
Southern homes have migrated northward and for 
the first time in their lives will vote for president. 


THE AUTOBIOG2APHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN 


innocent children with new toys. She had never been 
anything but innocent; but my innocence was a trans- 
formation wrought by my love for her, love which 
melted away my cynicism and whitened my sullied 
soul and gave me back the wholesome dreams of my 
boyhood. There is nothing better in all the world 
that a man can do for his moral welfare than to love 
a good woman. 

My artistic temperament also underwent an awak- 
ening. I spent many hours at my piano, playing over 
old and new composers. I also wrote several little 
pieces in a more or less Chopinesque style which I 
dedicated to her. And so the weeks and months went 
by. Often words of love trembled on my lips, but 
I dared not utter them, because I knew that they 
would have to be followed by other words which I 
had not the courage to frame. There might have 
been some other woman in my set with whom I could 
have fallen in love and asked to marry me without 


THE TRUST GOLD 


“Oh yes,” he rusumed in reply. “I often think of 
it. I have an idea tlough, that he kept much of it to 
himself. things that he a16; brave things men should 
know of.. 

“*Chappie, I had a rough time of it,’ he went on 
to explain, after he had drawn me over to cne side 
in the shade. ‘Those bandits took no thought of one’s 
life. Following in a vain search for my gold, they 
bound me upon a horse, and took me up in the moun- 
tains to an old weather beaten shack that cven to a 
bandit was not inviting. That ride, Chappie, I tell 
you it wasn’t my idea of a jolly good time. In the 
glow from a half-wasted candle I saw the faces of 
the men, threatening, murderous, bloodthirsty. 

“*The leader of the outlaws came up to me, and 
eyeing me as if I had stolen his sweetheart or some- 
thing, pulling himself together with great tugs at his 
two cartridge belts, demanded in a fierce voice that 
I tell where I had hid the gold. 

“*C’mon now, out with it, “Square,” no lying! 
We've got other business on tonight. besides it ain’t 
good for y’ health t’ keep it to y’self!’ 

“I think Square added that he called him by one 
of his pet bandit names, soothing like a red hot 
branding iron. 

“‘T continued to assure them that I had no idea 
where the gold was,’ Square went on, ‘of course you 
can't exvect to satisfy bandits. 

**Suddenly I was snatched around and a big six 
shooter was poked against my ribs. It felt uncom- 
fortable, to say the least. 

““*Won’t tell, hey!’ the double gunner sneered. ‘Al! 
right. I git y’, we’ve gotta make y’ I see!’ 

“*Then he called one of his men, an ape of a man, 
and they backed me against the side of the shack. 

“Won't tell, hey!’ the big fellow again spoke. ‘Y’ 
don’t have t’, y’ know! Y’ kin just tell ’em where 
y’ goin’ that Bulls, the double gunner, sent y’ along. 
Snake, see ’f y’ kin find his heart!’ 


HE men lined off, and I tell you they enjoyed 

it immensely. The Snake grinned and dis- 

plaved a dagger whose sides glistened in the candle 

‘ight. Z-z-zip! went the first throw. It lodged in the 

board just between my arm and right side. I began 

to recall the little prayers I used to say back at home 

when I was small. Z-z-zip! the second throw! The 

dagger barely missed getting me in the left side! 

The men went wild, and the Snake grinned as an 
acknowledgment. 


“*This ‘ll be the last,’ the double gunner warned, 





tt a a tn 


Thousands of women have been given the right of 
suffrage by the Nineteenth Amendment. Accord- 
ing to figures recently published, there are nearly 
800,000 recently enfranchised Libranians in the eight 
“pivotal” states. These states would cast 165 of the 
266 electoral votes necessary to elect a president. 
These 800,000 votes will constitute or nearly con- 
stitute a balance of power. They may change the 
political complexion of the country, for the Libra- 
nians, especially the women will vote for the candi- 


date who stands at the gateway of the brightest 
future for them. 


(Continued from page 4) 


a word of explanation; but the more I knew this 
girl, the less could I find it in my heart to deceive 
her. And yet, in spite of this specter that was con- 
stantly looming up before me, I could never have be- 
lieved that life held such happiness as was contained 
in these dream days of love. 


One Saturday afternoon, in early June, I was com- 
ing up Fifth Avenue, and at the corner of Twenty- 
third Street I met her. She had been shopping. We 
stopped to chat for a moment, and I suggested that 
we spend half an hour at the Eden Musee. We were 
standing leaning on the rail in front of @ group of 
figures, more interested in what we had to say to each 
other than in the group, when my attention became 
fixed upon a man who stood at my side studying his 
catalogue. It took me only an instant to recognize 
in him my old friend “Shiny.” 


(Concluded in the December issue) 


(Continued from page 5) 


‘tell or die! I give y’ just one minute.’ 

“I closed my eyes and determined to die! The sec- 
onds passed, and then—a peal of thunder broke in the 
silence, re-echoing through the mountains. Then there 
followed other peals, and lightening. The minute was 
up. ‘Bulls gave the signal, and the Snake raised his 
hand to throw the dagger. I had again closed my 
eyes, when suddenly there was a blinding crash fol- 
lowed by great cries. The shack burst into flames 
and the men fled, but as I gazed into the midst of the 
fiames I saw two bodies—Providence, it seemed, had 
zome to my rescue, and Bulls and the Snake were 
dead. The steel blade of the dagger had attracted the 
lightening most opportunely, I should say. 

“In the confusion I escaped. Over the mountains 
the dark clouds were hurrying by, and now and then 
there was a flash, but it did not rain. I rode until 
morning, when a stage came in view, and it took me 
away. leaving Danvers Gulch behind forever. I en- 
listed in the army and spent ten years near Indian 
reservations and far Scuthern army posts, during 
which time I became top sergeant. For three years I 
‘vas in Texas, when with the sinking of the Maine 
they sent us to Cuba. I was with General Shaffner 
at Santiago, and for some reason after its fall, they 
gave me a commission. Anyway, here I am, and the 
war is about over.’ 

“Tht’s his story, no braver, squarer man ever lived. 
He was very modest about what he did under the 
stars and stripes, but I kept at him so that one day 
he consented to tell me of his adventures. It was 
a great story. Some day I'll tell you. 

“When the war ended we came back home, I re- 
turned to him the three bags of gold, just as he last 
saw them. He gave me one half from his own hands, 
but I accepted only the original third. Here’s one 
of the nuggets, it’s a kind of a keepsake.” Mr. Mc- 
Clave fingered a bit of gold that dangled from his 
watch chain. 

“And old ‘Square’ Calbert,” he mused, in the now 
almost wholly darkened room with gleams from the 
street making shadows, “a brigadier general and a 
real soldier—they don’t make them every day, men 
like ‘Square’ Calbert.” 

I thought that was a good story, too good a story 
to go untold, so now you have it. Mr. McClave is 
a good old scout, considerate and all that, he'll proba- 
bly forgive me. I expect that even at this moment 
he and “Square” Calbert are leaning back in soft 
cushioned chairs, drawing on their favorite weeds, 
laughing and talking of old times. 















“REMEMBER PHONE 
THE CENTRAL 2692 CENTRAL 
ere STEVENS BuiLDING 
NAVE 17 NortH State STREET 2692 


Electric Washers and lroners 
Electric Washers and lroners are no longer a luxury. 


They are a necessity. 


Up-to-date Housekeepers and Laundresses are now 
demanding them. 


BEFORE DECIDING, SEE 


JUDD’S 
Electric, Gas-heated 
“Easy” Washer 
and his 
Electric, Gas-heated 


“Horton Ironer.” 


tC CLL LLL: LLL LD LLL 





The “Easy” comes in both copper and blue metal. 
The “Easy” saves your time. 
The “Easy” saves your strength. 
The “Easy” saves your clothes. 
The “Easy” saves your money. 


See demonstration at 1326 Stevens Building, Chicago, III. 








HYGIENIC COLD CREAM 


DRIPPING WITH FRAGRANCE AND SOOTHING COOLNESS 


If used be- 
fore bathing, 
motoring or ex- 
posure of any 
kind to the sun 
or wind, it will 


This cream is 
unexcelled asa 
skin food; it is 
made from the 
highest qual- 
ity and purest 


revent sun- 

of vegetable See and that 
oils and is a roughness of 
splendid emol- skin that so 
lient. frequently oc- 
For a dry, curs. If used 
parched. fever- afterwards, it 
ish or chap- will take away 





ped skin the oot the sting ana 
application of . Y give immedi- 
Hygienic Cold { . ate relief. 

Cream. will _‘ one Men ffind it 


/ very comfort- 
able after 
shaving, as it 

softens and soothes the 

skin, completely vanishing 
without leaving the skin 
oily. 


bring a . 
ate relief; it Se. -e& af 
will remedy eee wail 
the effect of the wind and 
sun. 

To be applied at night 
and left on until morning. 


Manufactured by 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


DEPT. H. C. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE | 


Your Family Will Be Doubly Thankful If 
You Serve Any of These 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 


THANKSGIVING CAKE 

4 cup shortening 

1 cup light brown sugar 

‘4 cup milk 

1% cups flour 

2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 

2 eggs 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup chopped nuts 

14 teaspoon salt 

Cream shortening, add sugar slowly 
and yolks of eggs and the milk. Beat 
well. Sift flour, salt and baking pow- 
der together and add the first mixture. 
Fold in the beaten whites of eggs, add 
flavoring and bake in well greased loaf 
pan in moderate oven 35 to 45 minutes. 
Cover the top with icing and sprinkle 
with chopped nuts while still soft. 





SURPRISE SALAD 

1 pound fresh cooked shrimps 

1 stalk celery 

1 small head of cabbage 

1 cup mayonnaise dressing 

Carefully remove the heart from the 

cabbage, leaving the perfect outer 
leaves on the stem. Dice the celery, mix 
with the shrimps. Add a bit of 
pimento and fill the hollow cabbage 
with the mixture. Cover the shrimps 
with the mayonnaise and pull the cab- 
bage leaves carefully together so that 
it will look like a whole cabbage. Dec- 
orate with bits of pimento. 





CORN A LA CREOLE 


Wash and blanch two ears of fresh 
sweet corn; cut from the cob and chop 
fine. Take a piece of butter the size 
of an egg, place in a saucepan and let 
it melt. Add a soupspoonful of flour 
and let the mixture simmer, being care- 
ful that it does not brown. Pour into 
this half a pint of cold water and half 
a pint of milk. Add the corn and let 
the mixture boil on a slow fire. Stir 
occasionally and keep it from sticking 
to the pan. After boiling twenty min- 
utes, strain through a sieve, pressing 
| the corn heavily in order to bring out 
the flavor. 

Cut one green pepper and one sweet 
pepper into small dice and add half an 
onion cut into dice. Smother this 
about five minutes in butter, add it to 
the corn and let the mixture boil an- 
other five minutes. Just before serv- 
ing add a demi-tasse of cream and 
serve boiling hot. 





FRIED NOODLES 

1 package noodles 

4 slices bacon 

3 hard boiled eggs 

2% teaspoons butter 

2% teaspoons flour 

1-3 teaspoon salt 

14 teaspoon paprika 

1 cup milk 

Put the noodles in two quarts of boil- 
ing water, slightly salted and boil for 
ten or twelve minutes. Turn into a col- 
lander, drain and rinse in cold water. 
Fry the noodles in two teaspoons bacon 
fat and when thoroughly heated, turn 
out on platter. Serve with bacon and 
white sauce. Garnish with the riced 
yolks, toasted bread points and parsley. 
White Sauce. Put butter into a 

| saucepan. Stir until melted, add flour, 
| salt and paprika. Mix thoroughly. Add 
milk, stirring constantly. Boil five min- 
utes Add chopped parsley, the whites 
1 of the eggs diced, and serve. 














CHICAGO APPLE PIE 


5 apples 

1 tabespoon sugar 

4 teaspoon salt 

4 cup quince jelly 

1 teaspoon butter 

2 teaspoons lemon juice 

1 ‘teaspoon lard 

1 cup water 

4 cup sugar 

Line a deep plate with pie pastry. 

Over this arrange apples, wiped, cut 
in eighths, cored and pared. Over the 
apples sprinkle sugar and salt, dot over 
with quince jelly and add lemon juice 
and butter. Put on upper crust and 
press edges together, but do not prick. 
Dot over with lard and bake. Cook ap- 
ple parings with water until liquid is 
reduced to one half cup. Strain, add 
one-fourth cup sugar and boil until re- 
duced to three tablespoons. Cut open- 
ing in the upper crust while warm and 
pour in the syrup by teaspoon. 





CREAMED LEEKS 


Take six young leeks and slice the 
white part fine, also a handful of fresh 
sorrel shredded fine, put all into a pot 
with a piece of butter and stir until 
the moisture is evaporated, then add 
four large raw potatoes cut into thin 
small squares. Season to taste and add 
two quarts of water and a piece of 
butter the size of an egg. Let the mix- 
ture boil quickly for twenty minutes. 
Before serving add cream. Serve sep- 
arately thin slices of bread toasted and 
spread with grated Parmesan cheese. 





CHOCOLATE PUDDING 

\% package gelatine 

% cup cold water 

1 pint milk 

% cupful sugar 

\% teaspon salt 

\% teaspoon vanilla 

1 square chocolate or 

4 tablespoons cocoa 

Soak gelatine in cold water five min- 

utes. Scald milk and add sugar, grat- 
ed chocolate or cocoa and salt. When 
well mixed, add the soaked gelatine and 
flavoring; pour into a wet mold or in- 
dividual custard cups, and chill. Serve 
with milk, cream or custard sauce. 





PECAN SOUFFLE 


Boil together one pint of milk and 
two ounces of sugar then stir in two 
ounces of flour and mix well until 
smooth. Take the mixture off the fire, 
add the yolks of four eggs, the whites 
of the four eggs beaten until stiff and 
one-fourth pound of chopped pecans. 
Butter a dish and dust with sugar; 
pour in the mixture and bake in a me- 
dium oven for about twenty minutes. 
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THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 


The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 
the readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limited 
epace can be given, writers are requested te confine their articles to 200 er 
800 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and address 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith. However, publication of name will 


be omitted if requested. 


As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 


TROUBLE MAKERS 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 17th, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

Just previous to the recent election 
my sister worked hard in our neighbor- 
hood to get all the people who had 
recently come here from the South to 
vote. She explained the ballot care- 
fully, showed them how to use it and 
urged them to make the most of their 
opportunity to vote. One man in par- 
ticular took up an hour or two ask- 
ing questions about the different can- 
didates and the party platforms and 
so on, and then exclaimed, “I’m sho’ 
gonna vote the ‘Publican ticket.” 

Next morning at the polling 
place I was in line just be- 
hind this man. When asked what tick- 
et he wanted to vote he hesitated a 
moment or two, then said, “Demo- 
erat.” The clerk looked at him doubt- 
fully and said, “Democrat? You want 
to vote the Democratic ticket?’ 
“That’s what I said, ain’t it?” he re- 
plied, and went into the booth. When 
he came out he laughed and said, “I 
didn’t want that Democrat ballot, I 
fergot the name of the one I wanted 
at first an’ then when he looked like 
he didn’t wan’t me to have that Dem- 
ocrat ballot I made up my min’ I was 
gonna have it anyway.” 

This ignorant man thought he was 
“spiting” the clerk by voting the Dem- 
ocrat ticket, when in fact he was only 
losing his opportunity to vote the way 
he really wanted to vote. 

Each one of us who really know the 
value of the ballot should try to im- 
press our “newly arrived’ neighbors 
to make the most of every opportunity 
to vote the way they believe to be 
right and let nothing stop them from 
casting the ballot for the candidate 
they sincerely believe to be right. 

Yours for race betterment, 

MAMIE L. ANDERSON. 





LIKES THE PATTERNS 
Big Stone Gap, Va., 
September 25th, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago. 
Dear Sirs: 

I want to express my thanks for the 
pattern service. We are so far from 
the stores and it is so hard for us to 
get to town we find it pretty hard to 
get patterns to make our own clothes 
with, especially nice practical styles 
like those you had last month. Even 
if we are country women we like to 
look well when we go to the city to 
shop or when we go away to visit in 


other towns. Your fashion page is 
fine too, and helps us to make over 
our own clothes and to comb our hair 
nicely. By wearing becoming clothes 
we feel more like “somebody” and by 
making them over from time to time 
we save money to buy more property 
with. 


Mrs. ANNE CARTER. 





EXPLOITATION OF BLACK 
REPUBLICS 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 2nd, 1920. 

Half-Century Magazine, 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

Gentlemen. 

Since reading that timely article, 
“White Protectorates and Black Re- 
publics,” I have learned that in one 
instance at least the white people 
meant no good to the natives by their 
invasion. Hayti seems to have even 


been forced to change her Constitution ' 


to suit white people, who wish to ex- 
ploit the rich, little island for the 
quantities of sugar, rice, palm oil, to- 
bacco and coffee found there. It is 
rather discouraging to think that white 
people are willing to go any limit to 
prevent Colored people from having 
anything desirable—even republics of 
their own. FAIR PLAY. 





SHOULD BE TAUGHT SELF- 
SPECT 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 25th, 1920. 
The Half-Century Magazine, 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
Gentemen: 

I read with a good deal of interest 
your article in the August-September 
issue, “Are We Our Brother’s Keep- 
ers?” We are in need of an organiza- 
tion that will help the race to over-- 
come its faults and command the re- 
spect of the other races. 

In many cases the church is not ful- 
filling its whole duty. In most cases 
it seems that the church is only will- 
ing to look after the welfare of its 
members when there is money in it. 
When they are not well paid for their 
services the people are sadly neglect- 
ed. It seems to me that it would be 
a good thing if the church and the 
schools would combine and teach self- 
yespect, neatness and good citizen- 
ship. To the children so taught these 
virtues would become second nature 
and to the next generation of Libra- 
nians, disrespect on account of race 
would be practically unknown. 

Yours very truly, 
Gerald L. Brownell. 


RE- 





1000 YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN WANTED AT ONCE 
Salary $25 to $50 a Week 


The Half-Century Magazine is launching its fall campaign for an increase 


in circulation. 
Magazine in every part of the country. 


we are offering $25 to $50 a week to each representative. 


We need a thousand young men and women to represent the’ 


We consider this need so urgent that 
Several hundred 


working propositions are being offered for this campaign exclusively. Honesty, 
trustworthiness and alertness are the only requirements asked of our repre- 


sentatives. 


Write at once in order to get in on this exceptional offer. 
Address THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, Circulation Department. 





HYGIENIC PET BAKING POWDER 


For Cakes, Pastries, Biscuits, and ALL Particular Baking , 


Service shows itself in 
use and we all purchase 
things to use them. You 
could never even guess 
the quality of Hygienic 
Pet Baking Powder un- 
til you have used it, 
and then the results 
will be so entirely 
satisfactory you 
will always have a 
can in your pantry. 
Some manufacturers 
draw very attractive 
pictures of their Bak- 
ing Powder and its pro- 


We comply with all pure food 
standards. 











ducts, but—remember a 
painted biscuit may 
look more’ tempting 
than a real biscuit— 
however, you would 
never buy the painted 
biscuit to serve for 
breakfast. 


The quality and service 
of any baking powder 
is determined by its 
leavening strength and 
Hygienic Pet Baking 
Powder has been man- 
ufactured primarily for 
leavening purposes. 


For sale by reliable dealers. 


10 and 20 cents per can. 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO 








AN ENTIRELY NEW GARMENT 


A RUBBERIZED APRON 


For Kitchen and Household Use. 


Made of percales and ginghams in assorted colors and checks 


and plaids. 
placed before the public. 


The features of this apron are: 
First—A one-piece garment that will 


fit man or woman. 


Second—It can be washed by hand. 


Third—It will not crack or 
directions are followed. 


peel if 


Fourth—It has all the appearances 
of a gingham or percale apron and 
all the protective features of a 


waterproof apron. 


Price, delivered, by mail, $1.25 


AGENTS WANTED 





This is the most attractive and useful apron ever 


Chicago Waist & Garment Co. 


5209 State Street 


Chicago 





Beautiful California Flower 
Bead Necklaces 


are being worn by ladies of refinement 
everywhere; are inexpensive and show good 
taste. (Your choice of colors). Send for 
Color Card with description and prices. 
(IT’S FRDBE). 

ART SPECIALTY CO. 
5038 Alaska Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


| The 


DECEMBER issue of The 
Half-Century Magazine 
will be the 


BOY SCOUTS NUMBER 
Order Early 


LADIES:—A full & ounce one dollar bottle of delightfully perfumed 
and meritorius Wild Rose Hair Lotion absolutely free. Just send your 


name and address 


CLARENCE PORTER, Box 142, Marshall, Texas 

















ee, 


2245 
EFFECT—NOT EXPENSE 


DON’T WASTE MONEY BUYING EXPENSIVE JEWELRY 
IT MAY BE LOST OR STOLEN AT ANY TIME 


THE MOST CRITICAL EYE CANNOT DETECT THE DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN THESE SPLENDID REPRODUCTIONS 
AND GENUINE STONES. 


YOU CAN GET ALL THE BEAUTY OF THE FINEST PRE- 
CIOUS PRODUCTIONS AT A RIDICULOUSLY SMALL COST 
1255—Genuine Cameo lavaliere, goid filled 
1405—Gold filled lavaliere, brilliant setting 
1265—Gold filled lavaliere, large stone setting, pearl drop, may be 
had in ruby, tourmaline and several other stones 
1392—Gold filled, genuine Cameo lavaliere 
505—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair 
4523—Platinum finished stick pin on sterling silver, aqua-marine 
or any other setting desired 
4529—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin 
4507—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin 
4505—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin 
618—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair 
175—Bar pin, gold top, set with brilliants 
933—Bar pin, silver, platinum finish, set with brilliants 
1763—Bar pin, gold top, set with amethyst or any other stone de- 
sired, and two brilliants 
286—Bar pin, gold top, set with pearls and sapphires 
8012—Bar pin, platinum finish on sterling silver, set with bril- 
liants 
971—Gold signet rings, all sizes 
2102—Gold ring, Tiffany setting, cluster of brilliants and a ruby 
or any other stone desired 
960—Gold ring, Masonic or any other emblem desired 
2245—Gold baby ring, set with brilliants 
2305—Dinner ring, set with three rubies and brilliants; may be 
had with several other stones 
Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, on receipt of price. If you do 
not find this to be the best value to be had for the money or are not fully 
satisfied, return to us at our expenseand we will cheerfully refund money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
DRY YOUR OWN FRUITS AND VEGETABLES | 


M&ax* kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables can be dried with us much 
success as they can be canned, and they 
will not lose their delicate flavor in 
the process. Dried fruits will not take 
up as much room as canned ones and 
in many cases need only to be soaked 
a bit before cooking. They may be 
dried by the sun, by artificial heat or 
by air blast. 

Most fruits and vegetables to be 
dried quickly should be cut into slices. 
They should be exposed first to a slow 
heat and gradually brought to the 
higher temperature. If the air at the 
outset is of too high a temperature 
the product to be dried is apt to be 
scorched and will not dry out prop- 
erly. The desired temperature is from 
140 degrees F. to 150 degrees F. and 
it is better to keep it well below rather 
than above this temperature, as this is 
sufficient to kill insects and insect eggs. 

Sun drying is thought by many to 
give fruits a sweeter flavor, but this is 
merely because the sun does not scorch 
the product to be dried, whereas arti- 
ficial heat is apt to scorch unless the 
most careful attention is given. 

Most products can be ddried in from 
two to three hours. The foods to be 
dried should be stirred or turned over 
several times to insure a uniform prod- 
uct. When the work is properly done, 
the fruit or vegetable should be so dry 
that it is impossible to press water out 
of the freshly cut ends of the pieces 
and it should not be so dry that it will 
snap or crackle. It should be leathery 
yet pliable. 

A kitchen knife may be used when a 
handier cutting device is not available, 
and care should be exercised in mak- 
ing the slices just the right thickness. 
One quarter of an inch is a good thick- 
ness for most vegetables that have to 
be sliced before drying. All articles 
to be dried should be washed perfectly 
clean and every vestige of decay re- 
moved. 

Many housekeepers consider it neces- 
sary to blanch vegetables before dry- 
ing them, but this is not essential to 
successful drying. It is, however, nec- 
essary to use fresh, high grade fruits 
and vegetables. 

Products that are to be dried in the 
sun should be well protected from dust, 
flies and other insects that often at- 
tack dried fruits and lay eggs on it. 
These eggs will hatch out later when 
will render the fruit unfit for use. 


A good home drier is the oven of the 
gas or kitchen range; another splendid 
drier can be made with a wooden 
framework covered with wire netting 
and hung over the stove, thus catch- 
ing the heat that raises from the 
cooking. 

In drying sweet corn, only the very 
young, tender corn should be used. 
Drop the ears in boiling water for five 
minutes to set the milk, then cut from 
the cob with a sharp knife. Spread 
thinly on trays and place in position 
to dry. Stir frequently until dry. If 
the corn is to be dried in the sun, place 
it in the oven for ten or fifteen min- 
utes and then finish in the sun. 

String beans should be washed, the 
stem, tip and strings removed and the 
beans cut in pieces one inch long and 
place in the oven. Or if preferred, 
the beans may be left whole and strung 
on a long thread and hung over the 
stove to dry. 

Peas should be shelled, blanched and 
placed on trays to dry in three hours. 

Young beets should be washed, peel- 
ed and sliced about one eighth of an 
inch thick and dried in about three 
hours. 

Carrots should be washed, peeled 
and sliced lengthwise one-fourth inch 
thick before drying. 

Pumpkins and squashes should be 
washed, peeled, cut in strips one-fourth 
inch thick and “strung.” They may be 
dried in the sun or the oven. 

Celery tops, parsley, mint, sage and 
herbs of all kinds may be dried suc- 
cessfully. They need not be blanched 
but should be washed well and strung 
or dried in the sun. 

Quinces, winter apples and pears 
may be dried successfully. They should 
be peeled, cored, trimmed and sliced 
one-fourth of an inch thick. Dip them 
in a weak salt solution containing eight 
teaspoonfuls of salt to one gallon of 
water. Spread on trays and dry until 
they are tough and leathery. 

Peaches should be skinned or peeled, 
cut into quarters and spread on trays 
to dry the pit side down for fou: hours. 

Dandelions, mustard, Swiss chard 
and other greens may be dried with 
considerable success. Wash them care- 
fully, using a little salt in the water to 
remove any small insects. String them 
as you would a necklace and hang over 
the stove so that they may dry quickly. 
They should be soaked over night be- 
fore cooking. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. MANAGEMENT. CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of the Half-Century Magazine, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for Oct, 1, 1920. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 


peared Katherine E. Irvin, who, 


having been duly sworn according to law, de 


poses and says that she is the Editor of the Half-Century Magazine and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership. 


management (and if a daily paper 


the circulation), etc.. of the aforesaid publication 


for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 448, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form to-wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and bnat- 


ness managers are: 


Publisher, The Half-Century €o.. Inc., 


Chicago, Ill., Managing Edl*or, 


I. B. W. Cabell, Chicage, 111. 
9 


Chicago. Ill: 
Katherine E. 


Editor, Katherine F 


Irvin, 
Chicago, Ill, Business 


Irvin, Manager, 


2. ‘That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a 


corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 


Katherine E. 


Irvin, 5200 Wabash Ave.: 


Asenath T. Alexander, 3940 State St.: I. 


B. W. Cabell, 4816 St. Lawrence Ave.; Orelia L. Gougis, 4506 St. Lawrence Ave.; Eva 0. 


Lewis, 37200 Wabash Ave. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees. and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If 


there are none, so state.) 
There are none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 


security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given: 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
Katherine E Irvin, Editor. 
(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager or owner.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1920. 
Frances 0. Hill, 
Notary Publie. 


Form 3526—Ed. 1916. (My commission expires Decen/ber 19, 1920.) 
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